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SENATOR HAWLEY, OF CONNECTICUT.—{See Pace. 302.] 
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“There ie thronghont a freshness, wholesomeness, and variety that 
readily explains the great popularity of Haxver'’s Youne Prorie.”— 
Brooklyn Himes. 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
AN Intusrraten WerkLy. 


The number for April 24 contains the fourth instalment of Davip 
Kerr's serial story, “ Betrayed by the White Elephant” ; the eleventh 
instalment of “ The Household of Glen Holly,” by Lucy C. Lin. ; 
and the second of Mr. Pace’s two articles on “ The Running High 
Jump.” ; 

“Mr, For and Mr. Bear” is the tille of an amusing story, for 
which Mp. Cuurcn has furnished an illustration. j 

In the “ Young Collector” series, Isang S. ARNOLD'S article on 
“ The Herbarium” will be found to be of practical value to the young 
student of botany, and cannot fail to incite other young readers to 
tuke an interest in that fascinating study. : 

A portrait of Henry L. Levy, @ young American who has distin- 
guished himself in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, in Paris, is accom- 
panied by an appreciative article by Barnet PHILLIPS. 





Ifarprr’s YouNG PKop.y, $200 per YKAR. 


A specimen copy of Harprr’s Youna Prorce will be sent on ap- 
plication. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


New York, Aprit 28, 1888. 
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An Itirstratep Scpe.eMent is issued gratuitously with this 
number of Harrrr’s WEKKLY. 








ROSCOE CONKLING. 


FTER prolonged and acute suffering, during 

LA. which he seemed characteristically to defy and 
fight Death, RoscoE CoNKLING died on the 18th of 
April, in his fifty-ninth year. Courageous, honest, 
tenacious, ardent in friendship and in enmity, proud, 
imperious, and absolutely undisciplined, he was one 
of the most picturesque and conspicuous figures in 
the political annals of the country. From the begin- 
ning of his career in 1850 to his death he was con- 
stantly in the public eye. His character was simple 
and of definite outline, easily comprehended, and ap- 
pealing strongly to popular admiration. He came to 
Congress in his thirtieth year, and during the GRANT 
epoch, he was the chief spokesman of the President, 
whom the vehement, unbending, and able Senator 
fascinated and counselled. During this period he 
easily became the Republican autocrat of New York, 
his alertness and audacity, his sparkling rhetoric, his 
undaunted self-confidence, and his brilliant and ag- 
gressive personality, totally eclipsing and overwhelm- 
ing his urbane, smooth, feline rival, Mr. FENTON. Mr. 
CONKLING had some signal qualities of leadership, but 
equally fatal defects. With his vigor, his unhesita- 
ting readiness, and his fertility of resource, he was 
imperious, irascible, impatient, intolerant; and while 
his ardor and wit and the charm of an affluent mem- 
ory held fast his associates, he exacted implicit obe- 
dience, and repelled those whom he could not com- 
mand. Under his sole leadership the Republican 
**machine” in New York was brought to an efficiency 
which reealled the old Albany Regeney. The Regency 
was an oligarchy, but the CONKLING rule was a des- 
potism. He chose his lieutenants with skill, and al- 
ways from those who could not aspire to rivalry. His 
supremacy was absolute, repressing independence and 
aiming at party dominance by rigorous discipline and 
the power of patronage, with which personally he 
was disinclined to meddle, but which was carefully 
controlled in his interest by his agents. : 
Upon the general field of polities he maintained 
with unquestionable ability the great measures of his 
party, while it cannot be said that he was a construc- 
tive legislator or a guide of the public mind and con- 
science. Indeed, the higher plane of statesmanship 
he never trod. Among great Republican leaders he 
does not stand, and he never stood, in the same 
rank with” LINcoLN, SEWARD, SUMNER, and AN- 
DREW. Mr. CONKLING knew well the lower but not 
the loftier motives of human action. The generous 
instincts, the noble impulses, the unselfish purposes, 
which inspire multitudes of men, and which in the 
long-run control human affairs, he distrusted. Pub- 
lic spirit in its large and comprehensive sense seemed 
to him a romantic fiction, a delusion, or an arrant 
hypocrisy. He did not conceive polities that were 
not personal. He was largely surrounded by syco- 
phants, parasites, and flatterers, and he resented inde- 
pendence as a personal wrong. The word reform ex- 
asperated him, and he ridiculed it with the scornful 
bitterness of Dr. JoHNsoN and Sir RoBERT WALPOLE 
in defining patriotism and describing patriots. From 
this constitutional defect of perception it resulted— 
although it may seem a paradox to say it of a promi- 
nent and powerful party leader—that he did not un- 
derstand his own party. The party chafed under his 
leadership. There were protests, then open opposi- 
tion in conventions, and at last general insurrection, 
when, proudly relying upon the perfection of party 
discipline, he resigned the Senatorship upon a ques- 
tion of patronage, in absolute confidence of prompt 
and triumphant re-election, and of carrying the man- 
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date of Republican New York to require the submis- 


sion of the President. He miscalculated and over- 
threw himself. His course had alienated his party, 
and the constituencies forbade the representatives to 
re-elect him. 

The sudden end of his political career in the prime 
of his life and powers is one of the striking romances 
of politics. So immediate and complete a catastrophe 
of the kind is without parallel except from some de- 
linquency. To a man so self-absorbed and so sen- 
sitive to ridicule the overwhelming disappointment 
and sharp mortification of the event must have been 
inconceivable. No man could have suffered more 
from such a reverse. But no man could have hid- 
den it more completely. The pride which was an 
imperial robe in the day of triumph, giving to power 
a princely air, was an all-concealing cloak when the 
change came. He made no other sign than that of 
total withdrawal from the sphere of activity in which 
alone he had lived. From that time until his death 
he took no part in politics, and evaded every attempt 
to draw from him a positive or definite expression 
upon political affairs. Yet so faithful was the per- 
sonal devotion that he inspired that in these opening 
days of a Presidential contest clubs had been organ- 
ized bearing his name, and proposing him as a Presi- 
dential candidate. But had his interests been public 
rather than partisan, had politics been a method of 
patriotism rather than a personal game, could powers 
so adapted by taste and long experience to the pub- 
lic service have been wholly diverted to other pur- 
suits? It is Mr. CONKLING's praise that in an epoch 
of great public corruption he was incorruptible. 
Whatever may be thought of his views of polities, he 
did not make them in the mercenary sense a trade 
for himself. Yet the power of patronage, upon 
which his whole system of practical poiities rested, 
is essentially bribery; and it was, as we said, upon a 
question of patronage that his public life ended. 
But to all differences among honorable men Death 
calls a truce. The last days of Mr. ConKLING's life 
moved the deep sympathy of all his countrymen. 
Like his life, his death was profoundly pathetic. As 
often to the memory of the dying return the hours 
of childhood in undimmed brightness, so by the death- 
bed of those who have borne a stormy part in the 
great strife of life only their kindly and generous 
qualities are remembered. The contest is ended, but 
history remains, and its thoughtful student will pause 
long and sadly at the name of Roscok CoNKLING. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 

THE elections to the National Conventions have 
begun, but the prospects of the action of those as- 
semblies are unchanged, except that that of the Re- 
publican becomes more probable. In the Democrat- 
ic Convention the President will be renominated 
apparently by acclamation. The droll diversion in 
the name of Governor HILL has ceased, and so com- 


pletely that even the renomination of the Governor _ 


to his present office has become very doubtful. It is 
not supposed that the President is altogether or even 
generally acceptable to his party, but his party sees 
that he is its only available candidate, and is in him- 
self a platform. His administration, despite all dis- 
appointments, has gained respect and confidence for 
himself, but the course of his party has not tended to 
regain for itself popular favor. Here in New York, 
for instance, it has made Mr. HILL Governor; it has, 
as a party, rejected the President's proposed adminis- 
trative reform policy; it has favored whatever prom- 
ised to impair the efficiency of the reformed system in 
the State; and it has opposed license reform and bal- 
lot reform, the two important and progressive mea- 
sures of the legislative session. There is nothing in 
the course of the Democratic party in this State since 
the inauguration of the President which tends to 
commend it to general confidence, except its support 
of his views of reducing the Treasury surplus, while 
it is its refusal to sustain his administrative reform 
policy which has led to his practical abandonment of 
it. The course of the Administration, however, has ef- 
fectually dispelled the apprehension of commercial or 


industrial disaster from the mere fact of Democratic. 


ascendency, and the President's message has stimu- 
lated interest in tariff reform as an election issue. 
The President's personality is by far the most im- 
pressive in his party, and it is that personality, with 
the usual conservative indisposition to change, which 
will constitute his strength in the campaign. 

The Republican course in opposition has failed al- 
most completely to regain the confidence it had lost, 
and consequently the personality of its candidate be- 
comes of importance. When Mr. BLAINE’s Florence 
letter was published we pointed out that he spoke 
positively of what he could not control, but that he 
was silent upon the essential point which was wholly 
within his power. He said that his name would not 
be presented to the Convention, which he could not 
prevent. But he did not say that if he were nom- 
inated he would not accept, which is completely 
within his discretion. We said, therefore, that he 
did not seem to us to have withdrawn definitely from 
the contest. That was evidently the opinion of those 
who especially represent him, and who must be as- 
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sumed to know best his feelings and purposes. They 
shouted at once that he had withdrawn, as far as 
withdrawal depended upon himself, which was un- 
true, for the reason that we have stated, and they 
have labored with assiduity to secure his nomina- 
tion. They have encouraged the presentation of a 
throng of candidates, and unless some decisive inci- 
dent occurs to remove Mr. BLAINE's name from the 
Convention, he will probably be nominated. 

On all sides there are Republican doubt and specu- 
lation and apprehension, an uneasy suspicion of trick- 
ery and intrigue,.and in many quarters a disagreeable 
conviction that the BLAINE nomination cannot be es- 
caped. There is, it seems to us, no question of a gen- 
eral conviction among intelligent Republicans that 
Mr. BLAINE’S nomination would end in defeat, and a 
consequent break up of the party through an insur- 
rection against its present BLAINE leadership. The 
result of such a dissolution would be the organiza- 
tion of a party which would be the heir of the best 
Republican traditions and principles applied to the 
existing situation. This is plainly regarded by many 
independent voters as the blessing which would be 
hidden in the nomination of Mr. BLAINE. In this 
view it is very amusing that the New York Trib- 
une, which is zealously devoted to the renomination 
of Mr. BLAINE, is ardently promoting the anticipa- 
tions of such mugwumps. Should Mr. BLAINE be 
set aside, it is not easy to guess the probable Repub- 
lican candidate. There is no indication of any gen- 
eral preference, although many States are proposing 
favorite sons. The importance of the electoral vote 
of New York is conceded. But Mr. CLEVELAND will 
probably be as strong a candidate here as he was in 
1884, although the elements of his support may be 
somewhat different. Mr. BLAINE, or any convertible 
or changeling of Mr. BLAINE, would probably not be 
stronger here than in 1884. In this uncertainty there 
are many Republican doubts, but the chief appre- 
hension is that of the course of the strict BLAINE 
faction if their leader should not be nominated. 








POSTMASTERS AS PARTY AGENTS. 


THE attempt to prostitute postmasters into election- 
eering agents of the Democratic party was promptly 
exposed upon the publication of the circular to which 
were signed the names of Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury MAYNARD and Public Printer BENEDICT. 
We have since then called attention to a similar cir- 
cular issued by the Democratic State Committee of 
Wisconsin, directing postmasters to return in a 
stamped and addressed envelop which was enclosed 
to them a statement of the party sympathy of the 
‘‘voting patrons” of their offices. There is now 
published in the Philadelphia Press the following 
circular, also addressed to postmasters: 


f ““Unitep States Senate, 
Wasuinaton, D. C., 1888 


“Dear Sir,—Enclosed I send a few blank sheets, on which I 
will be obliged if you will kindly make a list, as far as convenient, 
of the names and politics of the patrons of your office, and forward 
tome. Yours truly, Joun E. Kenna.” 

Mr. KENNA is a Democratic Senator from West Vir- 
ginia. The request that he makes is impertinent, 
insulting, and an outrage upon the people. It is an 
outrage because he solicits a favor of a public officer 
for the special benefit of a party, and not of the whole 
community. It is insulting because, under the cir- 
cumstances, and with the ordinary understanding of 
such requests, refusal to comply would imperil the 
tenure of the postmaster. He would be placed upon 
the black list as suspected and indifferent, like all 
clerks who refuse to comply with committee invita- 
tions for voluntary contributions. It is impertinent 
because the service asked is not within the duty of 
the officer, and cannot be rendered without neglect 
of his duty. _ 

If one citizen may properly ask such a service, so 
may,all citizens. If a party politician like Mr. KENNA 
may do it, so may every other party politician, and 
everybody else, for every purpose. A Baptist or 
Presbyterian or Roman Catholic clergyman or com- 
mittee may equally express obligation to postmasters 
if they ‘‘ will kindly make a list, so far as conven- 
ient, of the names and” sectarian sympathy ‘* of the 
patrons of your office.” . Mr. KENNA’s proposition is 
of a kind which would transform postmasters into 
spies for every kind of private purpose. It is a gross 
abuse and public wrong, and the fact of the perpe- 
tration of such a wrong by a Senator of the United 
States as a matter of course is a sign of the degrada- 
tion of public sentiment upon the subject, which is, 
however, happily offset by the fact that such conduct 
is now publicly and generally denounced, at least by 
the opposition press. That denunciation forecasts 
the correction of the wrong. It is useless to deny 
the virtual coercion of such circulars. They are 
said kindly to ask a favor which it is open to every 
party and every person to'ask. But it is not open to 
every person to ask it. The request is an unwarrant- 
able interference with the discharge of a specific pub- 
lic duty, and it is a virtual menace, because an officer 
who is appointed by party influence cannot safely 
disregard a party command. The Republican coer- 
cion of government clerks to pay a heavy percentage 
of their salaries for campaign purposes is a familiar 
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outrage, which has given a unique word to the lan- 
guage in Hubbellism. If the victim did not yield to 
the ‘‘ invitation,” his attention was sharply called to 
his delinquency, and he was forced to deliver or to 
face probable removal. ‘‘For every man who re- 
fuses,” said a high officer on one occasion, ‘‘there 
are thirty men ready to take the place with all the 
incumbrances.” Yet the party by whose authority 
this outrage was perpetrated, even while it. was going 
on with such thoroughness that not a vice-consul in 
the remotest port upon the globe escaped a HUBBELL 
circular, was pluming itself as the party of reform. 
How many different circulars of this kind may 
have been issued we do not know. But the Postmas- 
ter-General, of course, is aware of the authority by 
which they are issued. He knows that they are in 
flagrant contempt of the President’s declared views. 
He knows that in not instructing his subordinates 
that they are to govern their conduct by the Presi- 
dent’s declarations, and not by the demands of Sena- 
tors and committees, he virtually approves those de- 
mands, and discredits the President. The President 
also cannot be ignorant of the contemptuous disre- 
gard of his profound convictions shown by commit- 
tees and managers of his party, and of the scandal 
which it brings upon him and upon his administra- 
tion. President Hayes assured the office-holders 
that, so far as depended upon him, their. tenure 
should not be affected either by contributing or with- 
holding contributions. Simple passivity, while on 
every side the President’s own declarations are de- 
spised and overridden in order to secure his renomi- 
nation, is a painful spectacle. When the Republican 
majority in Congress ceased to profess any regard 
for reform, President GRANT frankly abandoned the 
attempt. It was a better course than to permit the 
‘injury to the cause which inevitably results from 
using its name when its substance has disappeared. 





- MR, LOWELL’S RECENT ADDRESS. 


THE recent address of Mr. LOWELL upon the Inde- 
pendent in Politics was the judgment of our most 
accomplished observer upon our political situation 
and tendencies. His address upon Democracy at 
Birmingham a few years ago was as noble a word 
upon that subject as has been spoken. No American, 
speaking with the authority of an official representa- 
tive, ever spoke for his country to Europe, and espe- 
cially to England, so wisely and well. It was a con- 
summately adroit and. able address, for he told to 
jealous ears, yet without offence, the secret of Ameri- 
can greatness. But, as became an American speaking 
in Europe, he enlarged upon the essential excellences 
of our condition. In his late address, however, as 
he said, at home among ourselves we are less con- 
cerned to magnify our triumphs than to consider our 
dangers. These Mr. LOWELL pointed out as he sees 
them, but with a moderation, a temper, and a coura- 
geous plainness of speech which were all very char- 
acteristic, but which left no ground of cavil. The 
elevation of thought throughout the address, the ad- 
mirable perception, the ample knowledge, the simple, 
sinewy vernacular in which it was expressed, above 
all, its serene independence, distinguished it among 
all recent speeches heard in this country. 

Generally in hearing or reading a political speech 
it is easy to see the effort to gain one interest and not 
to alienate another. It is the hearer’s vote, not his 
mind or conscience, at which the orator aims, and the 
inevitable impression is that of insincerity. We 
have heard a Republican or a Democrat, a high tariff 
man or a low tariff man, a flatterer of the Irish or of 
the German, of temperance men or of the saloon, but 
we have not heard a man talking to men, and without 
reference to personal or party effect of any kind, tell- 
ing the truth precisely as he perceives it. This, how- 
ever, was the distinction of Mr. LOWELL’s discourse. 
It assumed both the manliness and the patriotism of 
his audience. The faults and tendencies that he 
touched were such as the consciousness of every in- 
telligent American assures him. But the orator and 
his discourse were themselves the illustrations of the 
patriotic faith and character and courage which will 
surmount all difficulties and secure victory for the 
noble and advancing America of which the flatterers 
of classes and the fond cajolers of votes have no com- 
prehension. It was not slavish cringing to the 
meanest prejudice of a party which originally made 
America, and it is only a manly independence which 
will advance it. One of the worst signs of the times 
is the instinctive rage with which party organs assail 
independence of party despotism. But a discourse 
like Mr. LOWELL's is the cheerful proof of an Ameri- 
can patriotism and pluck which are sure of the future 
and quietly despise both the rage and the organs. 

It is the spirit of such a discourse, quite as much as 
its views, which is full of encouragement and promise. 
The power of party organization based upon patron- 
age, the influence of money at the polls and in secur- 
ing public place, the menace of vast combinations of 
capital, the undeniable fact that the tendency of sig- 
nal ability is not toward politics, and that the gates 
of public life are largely held by money and dema- 
gogism, are facts of the situation which must be 
seen and comprehended if their results are to be 
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avoided. The first step of victory is fairly to face the 
foe. The earnest of victory is faith in the cause and 
in yourself. It was pleasant to feel the response to 
the words of Mr. LOWELL in the audience which he 
addressed. It was plainly in deep sympathy with 
him, and it was, of course, but a representative of that 
great host of Americans who see and feel likewise. 
There were never probably more of them than there 
are to-day. They are independent, not in any sense 
of wilful refusal to co-operate with parties, but in the 
cheerful resolution to act by their own judgment and 
not by a party command. 





THE RAILWAY POSTAL SERVICE, 


‘THERE is no branch of the public service which requires 
industrious, efficient, and intelligent officers more impera- 
tively than the railway mail service. Its importance and 
value to the public are very great, and nowhere is the mis- 
chief of political interference more evident. ‘The members 
of this service are well organized, and they have a pride in 
their service as generous and praiseworthy as that of the 
army and navy. It is a pride also which would be as uni- 
versal as that of military and naval officers except for the 
political basis of the unclassified service, which exposes its 
members to arbitrary dismissal, and which consequently 
enhances the difficulty of securing competent men. Ex- 
Postmaster-General JAMES recently said upon this point: 


“The railway postal service should be placed at once upon a 
permanent footing. It can never be as efficient as it should be 
while the present methods of appointment and the uncertainty of 
tenure are kept in force. Appointment should be based on the 
ability, and tenure on the merit, of the applicant. Without doubt 
the most urgent present need of the postal service is the total 
elimination of partisan considerations as affecting appointments 
and removals in its working force. There are no public offices 
which are so emphatically public trusts as those whose duties 
comprise that of handling the correspondence of the people, be- 
cause upon the proper and skilful performance of that duty depends 
to a far greater degree than in the case of any other function ac- 
complished through government agency the business and social 
welfare of the entire community.” 


A bill introduced into the House by Mr. Cox has been 
read twice and referred to the Committee on the Post-oftice, 
which divides the force of the railway mail service into six 
classes, with salaries ranging from nine hundred dollars 
for the first class up to eighteen hundred for the sixth 
class, in which class the clerks are to be known as chief 
clerks. It also provides that there shall be no reclassifica- 
tion of the existing classification except to conform to this 
act. The great benefits of the bill are that for the first 
time it fixes the salary, which is justly but moderately in- 
creased in accordance with the greater labor, and it pre- 
vents reduction to a lower grade. The growth of the work 
is seen in the statistics of one of the routes near. New York. 
In March, 1881, with one clerk, there was one service daily 
from Middletown to New York and return. There were 2173 
letters and 167 papers, of which 701 were registered. In 
March, 1888, with two clerks, there was a double service 
from Port Jervis to New York. The letters were 6562, and 
the papers 742, and 1183 of them registered. ‘ ; 

It is but just that the labor in this exacting and rapidly 
increasing service should be properly estimated and re- 
warded, and this is what is effected by the Cox bill. The 
bill is excellent, but there should be, as ex-Postmaster-Gen- 
eral JAMES says, a provision for the relief of this service 
and of the public interest from wanton local partisan in- 
terference. This will be the next step, for the popular 
common-sense will not tolerate indefinitely the constant 
disturbance of this most important public business by the 
wretched little intrigues of personal politics. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


THE news of the sudden death of MATTHEW ARNOLD was 
received with great pain by his friends in this country, but 
not with surprise by those who knew that he was seriously 
affected with angina pectoris, the malady which was fatal to 
CHARLES SUMNER and WENDELL PHILLIPS. During his last 
visit in this country Mr. ARNOLD suffered at times acutely 
from this disease, but upon relief from suffering his buoyant 
spirits instantly restored his gayety. A simpler, sweeter, 
kindlier man did not live, and a boyish freshness of nature 
was to the last one of his most charming characteristics. 
He was a poet, a critic, and a scholar. No finer epical verse 
is found in modern literature than his “Sohrab and Rus- 
tum,” and the character sketches in “Faded Leaves” are 
full of penetrating lyrical melody. If his poetic genius 
would not rank him with masters like BkRowNinG and TEN- 
NYSON, yet in what he would have called “ distinetion” he 
is among their contemporaries easily next to them. 

It is, however, as a prose writer and critic that he is 
popularly distinguished. The poetic refinement of his na- 
ture and his cosmopolitan accomplishment made him very 
susceptible to the clamsy narrowness and complacent ina- 
terialism of the typical John Bull, and him he exposed and 
described and chaffed and judged with a relentless and re- 
sistless gayety and ucuteness which have undoubtedly 
made John Bull a little more conscious and ashamed of 
the purely bovine element in him. ARNOLD’s influence lias 
thus been refining, elevating, and clarifying. His peenliar 
service is his constant and persuasive assertion of the su- 
periority of the intellectual life. An article in the Evening 
Post points out that he lived opportunely, because his 
genius was fitted to moderate and even to offset the pure- 
ly scientific tendency of the age, determined by the great 
contemporary masters, DARWIN, HUXLEY, TYNDALL, and 
their associates. ARNOLD’s incisive grasp, his comprehen- 
sive intelligence, his mellow literary scholarship, and his 
limpid, lucid style, were devoted constantly to reminding 
Aiis countrymen of “the awful shadow of some unseen 
power.” 

Moreover, without speaking in the familiar religious 
phrase, ARNOLD consoled surviving faith, disturbed by the 
aggression of scientific research, with the affirmation of su- 
preme spiritual forces. He was an exemplar of spiritual 
independence, but with the conservative temperament, and 
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among English men of letters of his time he was a distinct 
power. His evident intellectual sincerity was his creden- 
tial, and he had in writing what did not always character- 
ize his personal intercourse, a delightful tact. He knew 
the value of expressive phrases and of artful iteration, 
which sometimes he pushed too far. As a public censor 
he was the most signal illustration of the finer and less 
familiar qualities of the English genius, and his masterly 
touch within his proper range was unquestionable, His 
permanent contributions to literature are among his poems, 
but his influence upon English character and development 
is due mainly to his essays. He was a delightful compan- 
ion, observant, blithe, ontspoken, critical even of the land- 
scape and of the weather. But the enthusiasm of youth 
was wholly unworn in his last years, and how true and ten- 
der were his sympathies is shown by the little poem upon 
the death of a dachhund a few years since. His last article, 
that upon our American civilization, is perfectly good-tem- 
pered, and attests the temerity of an old critical hand, to 
vary the phrase applied to GLADSTONE, in generalizing upon 
a continental question from a too limited observation. But 
there is perhaps danger that the character of our wrath 
may seem to justify some of his judgments. MaTrHrw Ar- 
NOLD left many friends in America who were first attracted 
by the author and were at last won by the man; and de- 
spite the irritated bauter which his strictures have elicited, 
he has drawn closer the bonds of essential respect and re- 
gard between his country and ours. 


+ 





THE RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 


THE suspicion of enormous jobbery which always hangs 
around the River and Harbor Bill was awakened by the ef- 
fort to force the present bill under a suspension of the 
rules and without debate. There was, indeed, a majority in 
favor of this course, but the two-thirds vote was wanting. 
The twenty millions of dollars will not, therefore, be taken 
from the Treasury without investigation and probable ex- 
posure of the logs which are rolled together in this “ great 
divide.” It is remarkable that the annual amount de- 
manded for this work is about the same, and that it is pop- 
ularly supposed to be in large part a “grab,” or a “steal.” 
There is apparently a profound conviction of its necessity. 
The veto of President ARTHUR a few years ago could not 
prevent the passage of the bill. That appropriations for 
the purpose are often necessary is unquestionable. But it 
is equally unquestionable that a large part of the annual 
grant is believed to be a swindle. 





PERSONAL. 


AMERICAN actors are making ready to show how royal a thing 
is the tie of fellow-craft. Under the leadership of Avaustin Day 
and A. M. Pamrr, a testimonial is to be given to the veteran and 
famous Lester Wattack. It will be a rare event. Hamiet is to 
be played at the Metropolitan Opera-house, with Epwin Boors, 
LawreENCE Barrett, JOHN GILBERT, JosePH Jerrerson, W. J. FLor- 
ENCE, CHARLES CovLpock, Rose Cocuian, Mrs. D. P. Bowers, and 
Madame Mopgrska in the cast, and every minor part will be taken 
by a leading actor. _ It is on May 21st that this treat falls due. 

—Yale students have been trying to induce Minister Pae.ps to 
give them a lecture before he returns to London, but he hasn’t one 
spare minute, he says. 

—France’s Legion of Honor is doing something toward show- 
ing that its insignia is worth the wearing. M. Le Grannp, a rich 
tradesman, who bought the decoration from President Grévy's 
son-in-law, Witson, has been publicly expelled from the order. 

—President Austin Corsrn, of the Reading Railroad, is not too 
busy a man to consult his heart between times. He has been 
modifying recent orders of his company, in order to be easier on 
some of. his old workmen who lost their places by taking part in 
the coal-mining strike. i 

—The oldest journalist in Europe is Sir Epwarp Baines, who 
began his career as a reporter on an English country weekly away 
back in Waterloo days. Years and honors accumulating have not 
taken him from his first newspaper love. 

—Sadness came to every old Yale man’s heart when the news 
was published last week that the wife of ex-President Noan Por- 
TER was dead. Cultured, amiable, affectionate, she was a mother 
to many a home-sick lad in old college days, and the memory of 
her kindnesses will live through many a year. 

—The Hon. Anprew D. Wuirr, just back from a tour through 
the South, says that the Southern people are making rapid ad- 
vances, not only in business ways, but educationally. He saw evi- 
dences of “a great awakening” all over Dixie. 

—Friends of President CLrveLanp who enjoy the.privilege of 
dining occasionally at the White House say that while the Execu- 
tive table is loaded down with dainties to tempt guests, both the 
President and his wife confine themselves to plain, cid-fashioned, 
wholesome fare. 

—What advances college journalism has made in the last few 
years! The Cornell Magazine, an ambitious monthly alinost «s 
large as Hanprr’s MaGazinr, has just appeared, making the sixth 
periodical now regularly issued by the students of Cornell Univer- 
sity. And all of the other American colleges are keeping pace, 
most of them supporting dailies as well as weeklies and monthilies. 

—It is not true that Garatni’s autobiography is to be pub- 
lished as a serial in any of the Harper periodicals, 

—Brnsamin Constant, the noted French painter, is contempla- 
ting a trip to this country in October next for the purpose of paint- 
ing a limited number of portraits. It is predicted that his work 
for this year’s Salon will be awarded the Medal of Honor. M. 
Constant has written and illustrated in a very charming manner 
an article on Morocco which is to appear in Harper’s MaGazINnE 

— ALFRED StixGiitz, a young American now studying chemistry 
at the Berlin University, has gained remarkable distinction in Eu- 
rope for his work on photography. One of his photographs was 
selected to appear in a Jubilee Album presented to the Queen of 
England, and he obtained the first prize in a competition instituted 
by the Amateur Photographer, of London, for the best photograpli- 
ic work during the summer of 1886. More recently Messrs. Scuvs- 
TER & Co., who occupy in Berlin a position analogous to that of 
Govru & Co. in Paris, have selected fifty of Mr. Stizeti1z’s photo- 
graphs for reproduction in photogravure. 

—Freperick Marner, who has charge of the fish hatchery at 
Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, is very proud of the work liis 
establishment is accomplishing—a pride amply justified by the 
official spring inspection by State Fish Commissioner E. G. Biack- 
FORD, who reports that the hatchery this season will deliver 1,000,000 
smelt, 34,000 land-locked salmon, 35,006-rainbow trout, and 50,000 
brook trout, besides keeping over for stock a very large number of 
young fish. Besides these, 2,000,000 tom-cod have already been 
delivered. The work of the hatchery never ‘ceases. In November 
it began hatching brook trout, and in January it began with the 
salnion. : 
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fHE LATE ARUNAH 8S. ABELL.—({See Paar 307} 


IN A KANSAS CORN CORRAT. 


Mr. Remincton presents a sketch which shows how steaks, ribs, 
sirloins, and briskets are made quite perfect. It is the division 
of labor which is so conspicuous to-day. Whether it be a Texan 
steer or a bale of cotton, the process is the same. One set of peo- 
ple have in charge the production of the crude material, another 
attend to the presentation of it in its best—that is, in its approved 
merchantable—condition. 

Travelling through Kansas, one sees on every hand almost 
limitless fields of corn. Here is apparently sufficient to feed a 
countless multitude, but it is not in its present shape that it is 
consumed. It goes through a process of transmutation. We 
eat it eventually, not as Indian corn, but as beef. The greater 
proportion of corn is fed to steers or hogs, and thus converted 
into beef or pork it reaches the market. Corn in this way is 
most profitably disposed of. The steer in good condition, ripe 


for the market, nay represent seventy-five bushels of corn lately 


fed to him. 

With liberal supplies of this excellent food, cattle can be made 
ready for the market at any time in the vear. It is even within 
the power of the large raisers to keep their beasts out of th. mar- 
ket as long as they please, so that if there be a glut there is no 
competition with “ grass-fed stock,” and the meat market is not 
depressed. Men in the East sit down to their dinners, eat juicy 
sirloins, and have little idea of the-care and judgment necessary to 
produce them. In Kansas the fattening of cattle amounts to.a 
science. Occasionally farmers undertake thts special branch of 
business, but generally it is more successfully carried on b) con- 
cerns that make it a special calling. These latter raise neither 
the cattle nor the corn, but buy both, and by long experience know 
exactly when the animal or the grain is most advantageously 
purehasable, and what are the conditions most. likely to produce 
the best and speediest results, 


** granger-raising ”’ 
‘ing introduced by those who specially devote their attention to 





THE LATE WILLIAM B. DINSMORE.—From a Puotocrarn ny Pacn Brotuers.—[Ser Paar 303.) 


When the poor thin Texan cattle are bought, which have come 
over the trail for many hundreds of miles, they are put, footsore 
and weary, into the corrals, Such corrals may be seen all over Kan- 
sas, especially near railroad stations. Prairie hay is stacked there, 
and there is water, and generally a windmill used for pumping. 
Feeding-troughs are in plenty. At first, when the cattle are intro- 
duced, care is taken that they do not eat too much. Gradually 
they are given full feeds. They gain strength and flesh rapidly. 
It pays to grade them properly. If judiciously handled, better 
and cheaper beef is made in this way than by what is called 
Every day more system and method are be- 


this business in Kansas. The animals, as Mr. Rewrneton has 
drawn them, stand contentedly around their feeding-troughs, and 
the taming effects of a full stomach are quite visible Corn is 
distributed in a liberal manner, and an Eastern man would be 
amazed at the apparent lavish amount of food. 








TEXAN CATTLE IN A KANSAS CORN CORRAL.—Drawy py Freneric ReMineton, 
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AN ATOLL IN THE SOUTHERN OCEAN, WITH PALMS AND TREE-FERNS. 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A COPPER CYLINDER.’ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
GRIMM'S LAW AGAIN, 


DINNER Was now announced, and Oxenden laid the manu- 
script aside ; whereupon they adjourned to the cabin, where 
they proceeded to discuss both the repast and the manu- 
script. 

“ Well,” said Featherstone, “ More’s story seems to be ap- 
proaching a crisis. What do you think of it now, Melick? 
Do you still think it a sensational novel?” 

“Partly so,” said Melick; ‘but it would be nearer the 
mark to call it a satirical romance.” 

“Why not a scientific romance ?” 

‘“ Because there’s precious little science iu it, but a good 
deal of quiet satire.” 

“Satire on what ?” asked Featherstone. ‘“ I’ll be hanged 
if I can see it.” 

“Oh, well,” said Melick, “ on things in general. The satire 
is directed against the restlessness of humanity; its im- 
pulses, feelings, hopes, and fears—all that men do and feel 
and suffer. It mocks us by exhibiting a new race of men, 
animated by passions and impulses which are directly the 
opposite of ours, aud yet no nearer happiuess than we are. 
It shows us a world where our evil is made a good, and our 
good an evil; there all that we consider a blessing is had in 
abundance—prolonged and perpetual sunlight, riches, pow- 
er, fame—and yet these things are despised, and the peo- 
ple, turning away from them, imagine that they can find 
happiness in poverty, darkness, death, and uurequited love. 
The writer thus mocks at all our dearest passions and strong- 
est desires; and his general aim is to show that the mere 
search for happiness per se is a vulgar thing, and must al- 
ways result in utter nothingness, The writer also teaches 
the great lesson that the happiness of man consists not in 
external surroundings, but in the internal feelings, and that 
heaven itself is not a place, but a state. It is the old lesson 
which Milton extorted from Satan: 

‘What matter where, if I be still the same—’ 
Or again : ° 
‘The mind is its own place, and of itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.’ ”’ 


“ That’s good too,” cried Oxenden. “That reminds me of 
the German commentators who find in the Agamemnon of 
schylus or the (dipus of Sophocles or the Hamlet of 
Shakespeare motives and purposes of which the authors 
could never have dreamed, and give us a metaphysical, beer- 
and-tobacco, High-Duteh Clytemnestra or Antigone or Lady 
Macbeth. No, my boy, More was a simple sailor, and had 
no idea of satirizing anything.” 

“How, then, do you account for the perpetual undercur- 
rent of meaniug and innuendo that may be found in every 
line ?” ‘ 

* Begun in Harper's Weekiy No. 1620. 





“IT deny that there is anything of the sort,” said Oxenden. 
“It is a plain narrative of facts; but the facts are them- 
selves such that they give a new coloring to the facts of 
our own life. They are in such profound antithesis to Eu- 
ropean ways that we consider them as being written merely 
to indicate that difference. It is like the Germania of Taci- 
tus, which many critics still hold to be a satire on Roman 
ways, while as a matter of fact it is simply a narrative of 
German manners and customs.” 

“T hope,” cried Melick, “that you do not mean to com- 
pare this awful rot and rubbish to the Germania of Taci- 
tus ?” 

“ By no means,” said Oxenden ; “I merely asserted that in 


ove respect they were analogous. You forced on the allu- - 


sion to the Germania by calling this ‘rot and rubbish’ a 
satirical romance.” 

“Oh, well,” said Melick, “ I only referred to the intention 
of the writer. His plan is one thing and his execution quite 
another. His plan is not bad, but he fails utterly in his ex- 
ecution. The style is detestable. If he had written in the 
style of a plain seaman, and told a simple unvarnished tale, 
it would have been all right. In order to carry out properly 
such a plan as this the writer should take Defoe as his 
model, or, still better, Dean Swift. Gulliver’s Travels and 
Robinson Crusoe show what can be done in this way, and 
form a standard by which all otber attempts must be judged. 
But this writer is tawdry ; he has the worst vices of the sen- 
sational school—he shows every where marks of haste, gross 
sarelessness, and universal feebleness. When he gets hold 
of a good fancy, he lacks the patience that is necessary in 
order to work it up iu an effective way. He is a gross pla- 
giarist, and over and over again violates in the most glaring 
manner all the ordinary proprieties of style. What can be 
more absurd, for instance, than the language which he puts 
into the mouth of Layelah? Not content with making her 
talk like a sentimental boarding-school, bread-and-butter 
Etfglish miss, he actually forgets himself so far as to put in 
her mouth a threadbare joke, which every one has heard 
since childhood.” 

“What is that ?” ; 

“Oh, that silly speech about the athaleb swallowing its 
victuals whole.” 

“What's the matter with that?” asked Oxenden. “It’s 
merely a chance resemblance. In translating her words into 
English they fell by accident into that shape. No one but 
you would find fault with them. Would it have been bet- 
ter if he had translated her words iuto the scientific phrase- 
ology which the doctor made use of with regard to the 
ichthyosaurus? He might have made it this way: ‘ Does 
it bite?’ ‘No; it swallows its food without mastication,’ 
Would that have been better? Besides, it’s all very well 
to talk of imitating Defoe and Swift ; but suppose he couldu’t 
do it ?” 

“Then he shouldu’t have written the book.” 


“Tn that case how could his father have heard about his 
adventures ?” : 

“His father!” exclaimed Melick. “Do you mean to say 
that you still accept all this as bona fide?” 

“Do you meau to say,” retorted Oxenden, “that you still 
have any doubt about the authenticity of this remarkable 
mauuseript ?” 

At this each looked at the other; Melick elevated his 
eyebrows, and Oxenden shrugged his shoulders; but each 
seemed unable to find words to express “his amazement 
of the other’s stupidity, and so they took refuge in 
silence, 

“What do you understand by this athaleb, doctor?” ask- 
ed Featherstone. 

“The athaleb ?” said the doctor. “ Why, it is clearly the 
pterodacty1.” ; 

“ By-the-bye,” interrupted Oxenden, “do please take no- 
tice of that name. It affords another exemplitication of 
‘Grimm’s Law.’ The Hebrew word is ‘ataleph,’ and means 
bat. The Kosekin word is ‘athaleb.’ Here you see the thin 
letter of Hebrew represented by the aspirated letter of the 
Kosekin language, while the aspirated Hebrew is represent- 
ed by the Kosekin medial.” 

“Too true,” exclaimed Melick, in a tone of deep convic- 
tion; “and now, Oxenden, won’t you sing us a song ?” 

“Nonsense,” said Featherstone ; “let the doctor tell us 
abont the athaleb.” 

“Well,” resumed the doctor, “ as I was saying, it must be 
undoubtedly the pterodactyl. It is a most extraordinary 
animal, and is a species of flying lizard, although differing 
from the lizard in many respects. It has the head and neck 
of a bird, the trunk and tail ef an ordivary mammal, the 
jaws and teeth of a reptile, and the wings of a bat. Owen 
describes one whose sweep of wings exceeded twenty feet, 
and many have been found of every gradation of size down 
to that of a bat. There is no reason why they should not be 
as large as More says; and I for my part do not suspect him 
of exaggeration. Some have supposed that a late, lingering 
individual may have suggested the idea of the fabulous 
dragon—an idea which seems to be in the minds of nearly 
all the human race, for in the early records of many nations 
we find the destruction of dragons assigned to their gods and 
heroes. The figure of the pterodactyl represents pretty 
closely that which is given to the dragons. It is not im- 
possible that they may have existed into tle period which 
we call prehistoric, aud that monsters far larger than any 
which we have yet discovered may have lingered until the 
time when man began to increase upon the earth, to spread 
over its surface, and to carve upon wood and stone repre- 
sentations of the most striking objects around him. When 
the living pterodactyls had disappeared the memory of them 
Was preserved; some new features were added, aud the im- 
agination went so far as to endow them with the power of 
belching forth smoke and flames. Thus the dragon idea 
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pervaded the minds of men, and instead 
of a natural animal it became a fabulous 
one. 

“The fingers of the forelegs were of the 
ordinary dimensions, and terminated with 
crooked nails, and these were probably used 
to suspend themselves from trees. When iu 
repose it rested on its bind legs like a bird, 
aud held its neck curving behind, so that its 
enormous head should not disturb its equilib- 
rium. The size and form of the feet, of the 
leg, and of the thigh prove that they could 
hold themselves erect with firmness, their 
wings folded, and move about iu this way 
like birds, just as More describes them as do- 
ing. Like birds they could also perch on 
trees, and could crawl like bats and lizards 


_ along the rocks and cliffs. 


“Some think that they were covered with 
scales, but Iam of the opinion that they had 
a horny hide, with a ridge of hair running 
down their backs—in which opinion I am 
sustained by More’s accouut. The smaller 
kinds were undoubtedly insectivorous, but 
the larger ones must have been carnivorous, 
aud probably fed largely on fish.” 

“Well, at any rate,” said Melick, gravely, 
“this athaleb solves the difficult question 
as to how the Troglodytes emigrated to the 
South Pole.” 

“ How f” asked the doctor. 

“Why, they must have gone there on 
athalebs! Your friends the pterodactyls 
probably lingered longest among the Trog- 
lodytes, who, seeing that they were rapidly 
dying out, concluded to depart to another 
and a better world. One beauty of this 
theory is that it cannot possibly be dis- 
proved; another is that it satisfies all the 
requirements of the case; a third is that it 
accounts for the disappearance of the ptero- 
dactyls in our world, and their appearance 
at the South Pole; and there are forty or 
tifty other facts, all included in this theory, 
which I have not time just now to enumer- 
ate, but will try to do so after we have fin- 
ished reading the manuscript. I will only 
add that the athaleb must be regarded as 
another link which binds the Kosekin to the 
Semitic race.” 

* Another link?” said Oxenden. “ That I 
already have; and it is one that carries con- 
Viction with it.” 

* All your arguments invariably do, my 
dear fellow.” 

“What is it?” asked the doctor. 

*“ The Kosekin alphabet,” said Oxenden. 

*T can’t see how you can make anything 
out of that,” said the doctor. 

“Very well, I can easily explain,” replied 
Oxenden. * In the first place we must take 
the old Hebrew alphabet. 1 will write down 
the letters in their order first.” 

Saying this he hastily jotted down some 
letters on a piece of paper, aud showed to the 
doctor the following : 


Labiais. Palatals. Linguals. 
A B C (or G) D 
E F Ch (or H) Dh (or Th) 
I Liquids, L M N 
oO P K T 


“That,” said he, “is substantially the or- 
der of the old Hebrew alphabet.” 

* But,” said the doctor, “ the Kosekin al- 
phabet differs in its order altogether from 
that.” 

“ That very difference can be shown to be 
all the stronger proof of a connection be- 
tween them,” said Oxenden. 

“T shonld like to know how.” 

“ The fact is,” said Oxenden, “ these letters 
are represented differently in the two lan- 
guages in exact accordance with Grimm’s 
Law.” 

“ By Jove!” cried Featherstone, “ Grimm’s 
Law again!” 

“ According to that law,” continued Oxen- 
den, “the letters of the alphabet ought to 
change their order. Now let us leave ont 
the vowels and linguals, and deal only with 
the mutes. First, we have in the Hebrew 
alphabet the medials B,G,and D. Very well; 
in the Kosekin we have standing first the 
thin letters, or tenues, according to Grimm’s 
Law, namely, P,K,T. Next we have in the 
Hebrew the aspirates F, Ch, Dh. In the 
Kosekin alphabet we have corresponding ‘to 
them the medials B,G,D. Next we have 
in the Hebrew the tenues, or thin letters P, 
K, T. In the Kosekin we have the corre- 
sponding aspirates F, Ch,'Th. The vowels, 
liquids, and sibilants need not be regarded 
just here, for the proof from the mutes 
is sufficient to satisfy any reasonable 
man.” 

“Well,” said Melick, “I for one am thor- 
onghly satistied, and don’t need another sin- 
gle word. The fact is, I never knew before 
the all- sufficient nature of Grimm’s Law. 
Why, it can unlock any mystery! When I 
get home I must buy one —a tame one, if 
possible—and keep him with me always. it 
is more useful to a literary man than to any 
other. It is said that with a knowledge of 
Grimm’s Law a man may wander through 
the world from Iceland to Ceylon, and con- 
verse pleasantly in all the Indo-European 
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languages. More must have had Grimm’s 
Law stowed away somewhere about him ; 
and that’s the reason why he escaped the 
icebergs, the volcanoes, the cannibals, the 
subterranean channel monster, and arrived 
at last safe and sound in the land of the 
Kosekiv. What I want is Grimm’s Law—a 
nice tidy one, well trained, in good working 
order, and kind iu harness; aud the moment 
I get one I intend to go to the land of the 
Kosekiu myself.” 





CHAPTER XXVIIL 
OXENDEN PREACHES A SERMON. 


“ MaGONES,” said the doctor, “is clearly 
a volcanic island, and, taken in connec- 
tion with the other volcanoes around, shows 
how active must be the subterranean fires 
at the South Pole. It seems probable to 
me that the numerous caves of the Kosekin 
were originally fissures in the mountains, 
formed by convulsions of nature; and also 
that the places excavated by mau must con- 
sist of soft volcanic rock, such as pumice- 
stone, or rather tufa, easily worked, and 
remaining permanently in any shape into 
which it may be fashioned. As to Magones, 
it seems another Iceland; for there are the 
same wild and hideous desolation, the same 
impassable wildernesses, and the same uni- 
versal scenes of ruin, lighted up by the bale- 
ful and tremendous volcanic fires.” 

“ But what of that little island on which 
they landed ?” asked Featherstone. “That, 
surely, was not volcanic.” 

“No,” said the doctor; “that must have 
been a coral island.” 

“By -the-bye, is it really true,” asked 
Featherstone, “that these coral islands are 
the work of little insects?” 

“Well, they may be called insects,” re- 
plied the doctor ; “ they are living zoophytes 
of most minute dimeusions, which, however, 
compensate for their smalluess of size by 
their inconceivable numbers. Small as these 
are they have accomplished infinitely more 
than all that ever was done by the ichthyo- 
saurus, the plesiosaurus, the pterodactyl], and 
the whole tribe of mousters that once fill- 
ed the earth. - Immense districts and whole 
mountains have been built up by these mi- 
nute creatures. They have been at work for 
ages, and are still at work. It is principal- 
ly in the South Seas that their labors are 
carried on. Near the Maldive Islands they 
have formed a wass whose volume is equal 
to the Alps. Around New Caledonia they 
have built a barrier of reefs four hundred 
miles in length, and another along the north- 
west coast of Australia a thousand miles in 
length. In the Pacific Ocean, islands, reefs, 
and islets innumerable have been construct- 
ed by them, which extend for an immense 
distance. 

“The coral islands are called ‘ atolls.’ 
They are nearly always circular, with a de- 
pression in the centre. They dre originally 
made ring-shaped, but the action of the 

ocean serves to throw fragments of rock 
into the inner depression, which thus fills 
up; firm land appears; the rock crumbles 
into soil; the winds and birds and currents 
bring seeds here, and soon the new island 
is covered with verdure. These little crea- 
tures have played a part in the past quite as 
important as in the present. All Germany 
rests upon a bank of coral; and they seem 
to have been most active during the Eolithic 
Period.” 

“How do the creatures act ?” asked Fea- 
therstone. 

“ Nobody knows,” replied the doctor. 

A silence now followed, which was at last 
broken by Oxenden. : 

“ After all,” said he, “these monsters and 
marvels of nature form the least interesting 
feature in the land of the Kosekin. To me 
the people themselves are the chief subject 
of interest. Where did they get that strange, 
all-pervading love of death, which is as strong 
in them as love of life is in us %” 

“Why, they got it from the imagination 
of the writer of the manuscript,” interrupt- 
ed Melick. 

“Yes, its easy to answer it from your 
point of view; yet from my point of view it 
is more difficult. I sometimes think that it 
may be the strong spirituality of the Semitic 
race, carried out under exceptionally favor- 
able circumstances to the ulfimate results ; 
for the Semitic race more than all others 
thought little of this life, and turned their 
affections to the life that lives beyond this. 
The Kosekin may thus have had a spiritual 
development of their own, which ended iu 
this. 

“Yet there may be another reason for it, 
and I sometimes think that the Kosekin 
may be nearer to the truth than we are. 
We have by nature a strong love of life—it 
is our dominant feeling—but yet there is in 


the minds of all men a deep underlying con- - 


viction of the vanity of life, and the worth- 
lessness. In all ages and. among all races 
the best, the purest, and the wisest have 


taught this truath—that human life is not a 
blessing; that the evil predominates over 
the good ; and that our best hope is to gain 
a spirit of acquiescence with its inevitable 
ills. All philosophy and all religions teach 
us this oné solemn truth, that in this life 
the evil surpasses the good. It has always 


been so. Suffering has been the lot of all” 


living things, from the giayt of the prime- 
val swamps down to the smallest zoophyte. 
It is far more so with mau. Some favored 
classes in every age may furnish forth a few 
individuals who may perhaps lead lives of 
self-indulgence and luxury ; but to the mass 
of mankind life has ever been, and must ever 
be, a prolonged scene of labor intermingled 


with suffering. The great Indian religions, 


whether Brahmanic or Buddhistic, teach as 
their cardinal doctrine that life is an evil. 
Buddhism is more pronounced in this, for it 
teaches more emphatically than even the 
Kosekin that the chief end of man is to get 
rid of the curse of life and gain the bliss of 
Nirvana, or annihilation. True, it does not 
take so practical a form as among the Kose- 
kin, yet it is believed by one-third of the 
human race as the foundation of the religion 
in which they live and die. We need not 
go to the Kosekin, however, for such max- 
ims as these. The intelligent Hiudoos, the 
Chinese, the Japanese, with many other na- 
tions, all cling firmly to this belief. Sakya- 
moum Gautama Buddha, the son and heir 
of a mighty monarch, penetrated with the 
conviction of the misery of life, left his 
throne, embraced a life of voluntary pover- 
ty, want, and misery, so that he might find 
his way to a better state—the end before 
him being this, that he might ultimately es- 
cape from the curse of existence. He lived 
till old age, gained innumerable followers, 
and left to them as a solemn legacy the 
maxim that not to exist is better than to 
exist; that death is better than life. Since 
his day millious of his followers have up- 
held his principles and lived his life. Even 
among the joyous Greeks we find this feel- 
ing at times bursting forth; it comes when 
we least expect it, and not even a Kosekin 
poet could express this view more forcibly 
than Sophocles in the Gdipus at Colonus: 
“* * Not to be born surpasses every lot; 

And the next best lot by far, when one is born, 

Is to go back whence he came as soon as possible ; 

For While youth is present bringing vain follies, 

What woes does it iot have, what ills does it nut 

bear— 
Murders, factions, strife, war, envy! 
But the extreme of misery is attaiued by loath- 
some old age— 
Old age, strengthlese, iable, friend) 
Where all evils upon evils dwell together.’ 





“‘Tll give you the words of a later poet,” 
said Melick, “ who takes a different view of 
the case. I thiuk I’ sing them, with your 
permission.” 

Melick swallowed a glass of wine and then 
sang the followiug : 


“*¢ They may rail at this life: from the hour I be- 
nit 
I found it a life full of kindness and bliss, 
And until they cau show me some happier planet, 
More social and bright, I'll content me with this. 
As long as the world has such lips and such eyes 
As before me this moment enraptured I see, 
They may say what they will of their orbs in the 
skies, 
But this earth is the planet for you, love, and me.’ 


“What a pity it is,” continued Melick, 
“that the writer of this manuscript had not 
the philological, theological, sociological, ge- 
ological, paleological, ontological, ornitho- 
logical, and all the other logical attainments 
of yourself and the doctor! He could then 
have given us a complete view of the na- 
ture of the Kosekin, morally and physically ; 
he could have treated of the geology of the 
soil, the ethnology of the people, and could 
have unfolded before us a full and compre- 
hensive view of their philosophy and reli- 
gion, and could have crammed his manu- 
script with statistics. I wonder why he 
didu’t do it even as it was. It must have 
been a strong temptation.” 

“More,” said Oxenden, with deep im- 
pressiveness, “was a simple-minded though 
somewhat emotional sailor, and merely wrote 
in the hope that bis story might one day 
meet the eyes of his father. I certainly 
should like to find some more accurate state- 
meuts about the science, philosophy, and re- 
ligion of the Kosekin; yet, after all, such 
things could not be expected.” 

“Why not?” said Melick; “it was easy 
enough for him.” 

“How ?” asked Oxenden. 

“ Why, he had only to step into the British 
Museum, and in a couple of hours he could 
have crammed up on all those points in 
science, philosophy, ethnology, and theology, 
about which you are so anxious to know.” 

“Well,” said Featherstone, “suppose we 
continue our reading? I believe it is my 
turn now. I sha’n’t be. able to hold ont so 
long as you did, Oxenden, but I'll do what 
I can.” ' 

Saying this, Featherstone took the manu- 
script and went on to read. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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JOSEPH ROSWELL HAWLEY. 


One of the most active, most persistent, brisk- 
est members of the Senate is Mr. Hawuxy, of 
Connecticut. There are few speakers more in- 
teresting than he. When he is drawn out he 
has the effect on the Senate of an effervescent 
drink. He dves not make set speeches, at least 
not often, but he is a very ready debater, and he 
is very likely to assist his fellow-members to a 
conclusion by an epigrammatic sentence, or by 
bits of homely common-sense which are both en- 
lightening and stimulating. Senator Haw ey is 
an older man than he looks to be. One would 
say on seeing him move about the Chamber that 
he had not reached the mid-year of the fifties. 
His short, sturdy body, his lightish hair which 
conceals the gray that has intruded upon it, 
his active motions, his quick-coming words and 
pleasant, vigorous voice, indicate a man who is 
still in the full possession of his physical powers. 
And although Senator Haw ey will be sixty-two 
years old on the last day of next October, there 
is a vivacity about him that would do credit to 
many of the youngest men in Congress. 

Senator Hawiry was not born in Connecticut, 
nor in the North, but in Stewartsville, Richmond 
County, North Carolina. His parents were Con- 
necticut people, however, and returned to the 
State in 1837, Nor was he educated in the State 
in which his whole active life has been passed, 
and for which all his public civil service has been 
rendered. He was graduated at Hamilton Col- 
lege, in New York, in 1847, when he was twenty- 
one years old. But when he was ready to enter 
the bar, in 1850, it was at Hartford, which has 
ever since been his home, that he was. made a 
lawyer. Senator Haw ey was not long an active 
practitioner in the profession of the law. He 
began life at a time too interesting and exciting 
to permit a man of his fervid nature to drudge 
amid precedents and forms. He was fired with 
the spirit of change and revolution. The anti- 
slavery movement appealed to him more strong- 
ly than the statutes behind which the evil of his 
native South was intrenched. It was early in 
his career that he found the cause of the new 


Republican party more attractive than the causes - 


of clients. Hartford was more of a provincial 
city in the early days before the war than it is 
now, but its people were of sturdy Puritan stock, 
and the war upon slavery aroused their energies 
and awakened their quick intellects. Mr. Haw- 
LEY abandoned the law, and became the editor 
of the Hartford Evening Press, which has since 
been consolidated with the Hartford Courant, of 
which he is editor. For four years he advocated 
the cause of the Republican party in his news- 
paper and on the stump. It was in 1857 that 
Mr. Hawxry became an editor, and while by his 
pen and his voice he had a strong influence upon 
the politics of his State, he served in the ranks. 
He was not a candidate for any office. When 
the war broke out he was the first citizen of 
Connecticut to offer his services to the govern- 
ment, and he was made first a Lieutenant and 
then a Captain of Connecticut troops on April 
15,1861. Those weré exciting days in Connecti- 
cut. There waz a strong disloyal element in that 
staid New England commonwealth. The “ peace 
party” was very strong and very active, and the 
Union volunteers had a good deal to do in keep- 
ing the peace at home before they started for the 
seat of war. Mr. Bucnanan’s Federal office-hold- 
ers were possessed by pretty but disloyal senti- 
ments concerning the chaste beauty of the white 
flag. The loyal citizens of the State lashed them- 
selves into a decided fury by breaking up peace 
meetings and destroying disloyal newspapers be- 
fore the battle of Bull Run was fought, and the 
task of suppressing every expression in favor 
of disunion was not wholly accomplished when 
the three-months troops returned from the war. 
The enthusiasm of the times was congenial to 
Lieutenant Haw ry, who has even now lost very 
little of the fire of his youth. 

He went to the war, and remained at the front 
until its end. When he was mustered out of the 
service in January, 1866, he held the rank of 
Brigadier-General and the brevet rank of Major- 
General. He was a good soldier, brave and con- 
scientious, with the alertness and enthusiasm 
which have always characterized him. He was at 
the battle of Bull Run, and in September of 1861 
he was made Lieutenant-Colonel of the Seventh 
Connecticut Infantry, the regiment which was 
commanded by his friend General Terry. It 
was the first command of the State that volun- 
teered. Whén General Terry was promoted to 
be Brigadier-General in 1862, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Haw ey was made Colonel, and was placed in 
command of the regiment. When his old chief 
was given a division, Colonel Haw.ity became a 
Brigadier-General, and commanded the Second 
Brigade of the Division. Subsequently he was 
General Trrry’s Chief of Staff. He was at the 
capture of Fort Fisher, for which achievement 
General Terry was made Major-General of Vol- 
unteers and Brigadier-General of the regular 
army, and received the thanks of Congress. In 
September of 1865 General Haw ry received the 
brevet rank which he had when he quitted the 
service. In the performance of his staff duties 
He exhibited that shrewd common-sense which 
makes men popular in New England. Conuecti- 
cut was grateful and kind to her soldiers. Her 
people were tenderly attached to the men who 
made the sacrifices of the war. It was esteemed 
a great privilege to have been a soldier, and it 
was felt to be a public duty to honor the soldiers. 

General Hawiey was made Governor of the 
State three months after he was mustered out of 
the military service. While he held that office 
(1866-7) there was almost a Hawtry cult in 
Connecticut. The Governor was not forty years 
old when he was elected, and his dash and spirit 
made him a great favorite throughout the State. 
The memories of the war were very fresh with 
him. They have remained so ever since. The 
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pleasure of meeting with his old comrades has 
never worn out. He loves an old soldier with 
the fervor of a man who thoroughly appreciates 
the deep significance of his campaigning. His 
voice has always been heard in the songs that 
are sung at the monthly meetings of the Loyal 
Legion, and he sings with the force and intensity 
with which his Puritan ancestors -raised their 
songs of praise in the early perilous days when 
they had moved away from > sei ee Bay, 
and had encamped between the dangers of the 
Pequots and the Dutch of New York. When he 


was Governor, no soldiers’ monument could be 


dedicated or soldiers’ picnic complete without a 
speech from the young Governor. He seemed to 
be constantly on the move, and there was a vig: 
ous freshness, a quality like that which makes 
spring breezes refreshing, that gave a touch of 
eloquence to his speeches. He had, and contin- 
ues to have, a wealth of homely illustration, which, 
with his earnestness and enthusiasm, made him 
in those days the most popular political orator in 
Connecticut. One cannot say that Senator Haw- 
LkY is indeed an orator. He possesses none of 
the tricks and arts of oratory. He speaks right 
on. He says what he has to say after a fashion 
that plain men like and can understand. It 
would be difficult now in reading Governor Haw- 
Ley’s speches-of the two years after the war to 


understand how deeply they stirred the people of | 


his State, but they were winged strongly enough 
to carry his reputation beyond the boundary and 
into other and distant parts of the Union. It 
must be remembered, however, that here was a 
young man, full of life and power, with a plea- 
sant, frank face and manner, and with the gla- 
mour of successful leadership in war. Moreover, 


he was talking to his friends and neighbors, and: 


above all to his comrades in the field, and what 
he said appealed to their kindliest sentiments and 
most glorious experiences. Senator Hawkey 
could not arouse the State as Governor HawLey 
did, largely because the times are not propitious, 
but also because he has now been long enough in 
politics to have raised up enemies in his own 
party who have organized factions against him. 
There is a wide difference between the young 
soldier just back from the front, where he won 
rank and reputation, and the sixty-year-old Sen- 
ator who is held to account for every post-office 
that goes astray, and for every creek that fails to 
secure an appropriation. 

His administration gave him a national reputa- 
tion, and he was made Chairman of the Repub- 
licap Convention which was held at Chicago in 
1868, when General Grant was first nominated 
for the Presidency. In the Convention of 1872 
he was Secretary of the Committee on Resolutions, 
and helped to make the sound money platform 
which, notwithstanding a slight digression toward 
inflation after the panic of 1873, has ever since 
been the tenet of the majority of the Republican 
party. In this year he was first elected to Con- 
gress, and served from 1873 to 1877. He was 
out of Congress during one term, and returned to 
the House in 1879. At the end of his term, in 
1881, he went to the Senate, where he is now 
serving his second term. It was while he was 
serving as a member of the House of Representa. 
tives in 1876 that he was President of the Cen- 
tennial Commission. He attended to the duties 


‘of this office with the enthusiasm with which he 


enters upon all the work in which he feels an 
interest. It cannot be said that the success of 
the great Philadelphia Exposition was due to any 
one person, but the Commission needed for its 
head a man of Mr. HaWLEy’s active temperament, 
and of the fervent patriotism which leads him to 
do all in his power to glorify the country. He is 
able to furnish the motive power of a great en- 
terprise ; whether he is qualified to conduct its de- 
tails and to lead it to success by the prudent man- 
agement of its minutiz is another question. 

In the Senate Mr. Haw.ey has made a larger 
figure than he made in the House. Although he 
has taken advanced ground on many questions, 
he has been always a very strict party man. Once 
in the House he described himself as “a Repub- 
lican of the blackest dye, who believes in making 
the Federal law respected everywhere, at all times, 
and at all hazards.” He was always that, but on 
questions on which his party has divided, he has 
taken sides with the section of the country from 
which he comes. On all questions relating to 
the banks and the currency he has been in favor 
of the national system and a sound currency. 
He has voted against the silver bills which from 
time to time have alarmed the business interests 
of the country, and he has been always a thorough 
advocate of the protective system. 

The measure with which he has been princi- 
pally identified since he has been a Senator is 
the civil service reform law. The bill, as is well 
known, came from a Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation, and was introduced into the Senate by 
Mr. Penpieton. The committee, however, to 
which it was referred, and which adopted and 
reported it, was Republican. Senator Haw.xy 
was the member of the committee who was se- 
lected to manage it on the floor, and he managed 
it with all the skill and enthusiasm of which he 
is possessed, not needlessly antagonizing the op- 
ponents and enemies of the reform, and yet yield- 
ing nothing to them. He secured a very early 
hearing for his measure, and he kept the Senate 
at its work from day to day until the vote was 
finally taken, and the bill was sent to the House. 
He advocated the measure on purely business 
principles, on the ground that it would relieve 
executive officers and Congressmen from the an- 
noying and damaging solicitation from seekers 
after places, and that it would bring into the 
public service a set of better trained men than 
were obtained under the system then in vogue. 
He took pains to dissociate himself from the 
“ doctrinaires” and the unpractical politicians, 
In the course of the speech in which he opened 
the debate he said: “I have an unutterable con- 
tempt for the man who justifies his neglect of 
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his public duties by talking about the dirty wa- 
ters of politics. If they are dirty, and he thinks 
he knows what they ought to be, and that if he 
were controlling them they would be better, then 
he is a coward and next door to a moral traitor 
if he does not come in with all his soul, and not 
simply sit on the fence and scold the rest of us 
who are in, and who are conscious of as high and 
honorable motives, conscious of as devoted wor- 
ship of the Constitution and the laws and the 
glory of our country, as any man in the republic.” 
He did not admit that the civil service of the 
country was in the deplorable condition in which 
it was represented as being. He has always ap- 
peared to be deeply impressed with the wonder- 
ful splendor of the. United States. “Sir,” he 
said, in the speech already quoted from, “this 
country is not in a tuinous condition ; it is the 
most magnificent nation that ever lived under 
the sun.” This is not buncombe with Mr. Haw- 
Ley; he believes it with all his soul and all his 
mind. . 

The civil service reform law weut through the 
Senate substantially in the form in which it came 
from the committee, owing to Mr. Haw xy’s zeal- 
ous care and watchfulness. Notwithstanding the 
intensity of his partisanship, which has been in- 
dicated in the speech in which he calls himself a 
“Republican of the blackest dye,” he rose very 
much. above partisanship in the conduct of this 
bill, and gave to such Democrats as Mr. Bayarp 
aud Mr. Penpteton full credit for the assistance 
which he received from them. Perhaps the man- 
agement of the civil service law may be consider- 
ed as the greatest achievement of Mr. Haw ey's 
legislative career. 

The popularity that he enjoyed in the first 
years of his early life has naturally not followed 
him through his long career. He has been in 
public life for twenty-two years, and in that time 
antagonisms have grown up, and factions led by 
ambitious men who are eager to succeed the Sen- 
ator have had an opportunity to worm their way 
into the confidence of men. Still no Presidential 
Convention has been held by the Republican par- 
ty since 1872 when Mr. Haw ey has not heen the 
first choice of some of the delegates. Tli: time 
he is more generally talked of as a. possibility 
than he has been in any other year. 

In his social and domestic life Mr. Haw ey is 
a simple man with a hearty manner. His first 
wife, who died a few years ago, was Miss Foorr, 
a woman of very high character and of consider- 
able distinction. During the war slie went to the 
front and served in the hospitals. She had some 
intellectual interests which brought to her home 
a society that was distinguished rather than fash- 
ionable. Not long ago Mr. Hawiey married a 
second time, and again he chose for his wife a 
woman who had done some active benevolent 
work, 








WILLIAM B. DINSMORE, 


Tur death of Mr. W. B. Dinsmorg, the vener- 
able President of the Adams Express Company, 
which occurred at his city home, 302 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York, on Friday afternoon, April 20th, 
removes one of the ablest, most respected, and 
most distinguished of the men who have reaped 
fame and fortune from a calling in which only 
the highest business qualities can command suc- 
cess, 

The vast express business of this country may 
trace its origin to the small carpet bag which a 
young man named Witt1am F. Harnpen, a native 
of Reading, in Massachusetts, began to carry forth 
and back on the Long Island Sound boats, between 
New York and Boston, via Providence, exactly 
half a’century ago. That famous travelling-bag 
was kept in Boston as a memorial for many years, 
perhaps is to-day. Mr. Dinsmorx dated his own 
career back to these small beginnings, for it was 
he who joined ALvin Abas in a competition in 
this new field within a few years after HarnpEN 
had entered it. 

Born in Boston July 24, 1810, he was sent, at 
the age of eleven, to work on a farm at Antrim, 
New Hampshire, but after a few years returned 
to Boston, and began his city life with a harness- 
maker, After a time he tried other employments. 
He went to Florida, and staid two years. Then 
he is said to have worked for a stationer in New 
York. But in 1840, when already thirty years 
old, he formed the acquaintance of ALvin ADaMs, 
who, as already noted, employed bim in what was 
then the “ carpet-bag business,” as a carrier of 
letters and sinall packages, and a doer of errands 
for merchants and others, The route was by the 
Norwich boat and rail between New York and 
Boston, and since Harnpen had already estab- 
lished the same service for the two cities by the 
Providence boat, there were “ poor pickings” at 
first for Apams and for Dinsmorx. They did not 
even own a wagon; but Dinsmore had a place in 
a basement on William Street, near Wall, where 
he could be found, and also took orders at New 
London, Norwich, and Worcester. One of the 
earliest indications of prosperity was hiring Joun 
Hory, a boy employed in carrying bundles of 
newspapers, and so on, to the boats. Presently 
Apams and Dinsmorr, who had become partners, 
formed connections with an expressman in Phil- 
adelphia ; then with une in Baltimore ; then came 
the purchase of a horse and wagon; then oth- 
ers ; and so step by step grew up the Adams Ex- 
press Company, which is said to have 8000 men 
and boys, and 2500 horses and 1600 wagons it 
its employ. : 

The business was fortunate in meeting an ur- 
gent public need at the right time, and managed 
by able men, its success was sure. Young Hory 
was soon taken into the concern, and the office, 
which was at 7 Wall Street in 1841, was moved, 
ten years later, to 59 Broadway. In 1854 a great 
consolidation of the leading express companies— 
Apams & Co., Harnpen & Co., THompson & Co., 
and Kinstxy & Co.—was effected, the joint con- 
cern being known as the Adams Express Com- 
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pany during the thirty-four years which have 
since followed. Mr. Dinsmore succeeded Mr. 
Apams in the presidency after a few years. 

Mr. Dinsmore married, in 1842, Miss AuGusta 
Snow, of. Boston, who survives him, as do their 
two children, Wittiam B. and Crarence G. Dins- 
Mork, the former of whom married a daughter of 
Atvin Avams, and is one of the managers of the 
company. While being connected with various 
business and social institutions in New York, 
and thoroughly enjoying city life in his fine 
house and at the club, Mr. Dansworx took special 
pleasure in his beautiful farm at Hyde Park, 
on the Hudsgn, where he had the largest Al- 
derney stock in the country. During his long 
life of nearly seventy-eight years Mr. Dinsworx 
was held in high esteem both by personal friends 
and by those he met in business relations. 
Straightforward, euergetic, of cheerful tempera- 
ment, clear-headed, jovial with comrades to his 
liking, he valued wealth for what could be got 
with it or done with it rather than as a matter of 
unused accumulation. He had good judgment iu 
business matters, and when. success was achieved 
did not commit the mistake of making himself a 
slave to routine details. He was aided in his 
memorable career by his fine presence, being tall 
and robust, and having a hearty, confident way 
which was impressive and attractive. 


THE RENT-DAY., 

Tue landlord was not exacting. ‘“ Befo’ de 
wah” Daddy Hackles and Mam Amouretta “ neb- 
ber know’d nuthen ’bout dish yer rents.” It 
came in, “dish yer rents,” with advancing civili- 
zation and newer responsibilities. In ole mars’s 
time, as Hackles remembered (he was a full 
grown man then), so that a hand did his allotted 
task, after that he was free to work for himself 
on the plot of ground that had been given him, 
and the garden truck, the chickens, the eggs, he 
raised found a ready market at the “ gre’t house.” 

“ Day nebber as mucher ax, his dish yer thrip- 
pence, fo’pence? Day nebber ax nuthen. Day 
jus’ took um right along. Day wasn’t den ony of 
dis yer skinflinten, a-wantin’ a heap-up mejure 
for nuthen. Der wasn’t ony of dis yer bargin- 
nin’s. We wasn’t dependin’ on sich tings. De 
rabbit he eat de pea, de hog he rut up de collard ; 
dat hu’t de collard and de pea, but it nebber tetch 
me. Ef I hadn’t as much to sell, dar was ole 
miss, she took kere of me. Day usen to be de 
time when a picken berry would ’a kep’ a nigger 
like me. Yes, sir, jes like I tell yer.” 

Hackles, however, svon took in the situation, 
for master and servant were in the same boat. 
The colored man was quick to see that his former 
owner was now as poor as he was. They had 
tried it working on “sheres,” but going “‘cahoot” 
did not pay. There were lazy and careless hands 
that would not perform their quota of labor, and 
so, when the crop was made and the factor’s ad- 
vances were paid, there was nothing left; even 
there was a debt, and the white partner, being 
responsible, had to suffer the loss. So in time 
Hackles and Amouretta rented a few acres, and 
went to work with a will. “Day jus’ strateh 
along.” Their ambitions, were not great, and 
their anxieties not very poignant. If the cotton 
got the “ sore shin,” or the worms ate it, or frost 
set in, or it was hurt by the rain, and the rent was 
not forth-coming, they knew well enough that the 
owner would.not turn them off. 

Hackles and his wife always expected to be 
called upon for the little money due theirmaster. 
It had to be collected. There is nothing of the 
Witkie picture in Mr. Atrrep Kaprss’s “ Rent 
Day.” There are no cakes and ale, nor close- 
fisted bailiffs, obsequious tenants, or the pompous 
dignity of the lord of the acres. The money is 
ready, but there is a half-dollar of a suspicious 





kind. Some one has passed a counterfeit on . 


Hackles, or was it Mam Amouretta who took it 
in all innocence? The numismatical acquaint- 
ance these poor colored folks had with coins of 
the present is quite as indifferent as if they had 
been called upon to give an opinien on the money 
of the ancient Greeks, ‘So that the half-dollar 
was round, looked white like silver, and had “dis 
yer bud” on it, these were all the points necessary. 
The two scrutinize the piece closely. “ Shu’ she 
bad, mars ?” asks Hackles. “She no look um,” 
adds Amouretta. Now who passed that spurious 
coin on these two poor souls? Who was the 
“shover of the queer” in this far-off section of 
country? ‘ Befo’ de wah folks useter be mo’ 
honester in des yer parts,” says Mam Amouretta, 
sententiously. Daddy Hackles remarks, philo- 
sophically; “ Nigger got nowaday to kip him eye 
skin all de time, eberlastin’.” 





GRANT AT THE FRONT, 

We print in this number of the Weekty a 
double-page illustration of General Grant in bat- 
tle. The time is 1865; the scene, accordingly, 
the final attack on Petersburg, which resulted in 





the fall of that city, the abandonment of Rich-. 


mond, the flight of Lrx’s army, and its surrender 
at Appomattox on the 9th of April. Granr, in 
Mr. Zogpaum’s picture, has gone forward with his 
stuff to satisfy himself by personal observation 
as to the enemy’s position and as to what must 
be done. A member of that staff tells a story 
of this very series of operations, which has been 
made the subject of our illustration. “On the 
morning of the day the army captured Peters- 
burg,” runs the anecdote, as this officer tells it, 
“Grant stopped to write a despatch, leaning 
against one of the few fences left standing near 
a house which was being riddled by the Confed- 
erate artillery.” The narrator stood near the 
General, “ thinking between shots that it was. no 
place for him,” yet not quite seeing how he could 
leave while the Lieutenant-General remained. 
“When Grant had finished his despatch, looking 
around, and apparently appreciating for the first 
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time what a hot place le was in, he quietly said, 
‘IT don’t see any use in staying here,’ and moved 
off, closely followed by his staff, to a place where 
an unoccupied man could feel cooler.” 

There is a double suggestiveness in the title 
of the‘illustration at this moment, when a project 
has been set on foot to annually commemorate 
the 27th of April, the birthday of General Grant. 


_ That his military fame is destined to take on am- 


pler proportions in the perspective of years, no 
one can doubt, Many will remember wher his 
successes were persistently ascribed by some peo- 
ple to an astonishing run of luck, and when he 
was denounced as a drunkard, a butcher, and an 
ignoramus. Did his fame rest on the perform- 
ances of a single campaign, had he been in sub- 
ordinate capacities till the closing: stages of the 
war, and then, when the Confederacy already 
showed signs of collapse, had obtained his first 
independent command, he might be less able to 
stand the test of carping criticism, But it is » 
singular fact that from the first moment the 
country heard of Grant, in the autumn of 1861, 
until his crowning triumph in the spring of 1865, 
he always commanded, on every field of battle, 
from Belmont to Appomattox, where he was pre- 
sent. It is true that during the so-called siege 
of Corinth in 1862—that pompous performance 
with which Hatieck supplemented the great 
battle of Shiloh—Grant once, and for the only 
time in his career, had a superior present on the 
field. But there were no battles during that 
spading march, and Grant himself seems to have 
been oddly hampered and almost eclipsed in this 
brief unwonted position of taking instead of giv- 
ing field orders. But it still remains true that his 
military career for the four years was such that 
its defects or merits are all obviously his own, 
and not ascribable to any superior. 

Fame founded on such a basis is lasting, since 
it has evetything to gain by tests and compari- 
sons. Grant's characteristics as a soldier were 
also of the less glittering and more solid kind, 
made to endure. Thus the celebration of his 
birthday is likely to grow into a widely and more 
widely observed custom. And whenever in his- 
tory the roll of America’s great soldiers is called, 
we shall find “ Granr at the front.” 





THAT GRANT EYE, 


Two children swinging on a gate; 
A turkey-rooster gobbling ; 

While in the distance down the road 
A pensioner comes hobbling, 


A donkey standing by the fence; 
Three geese, a single gander— 
The little girl is Eleanor, 
The boy is Alexander. 


“Where did you get that scar, old man?” 
Asked blue-eyed little Ellen. 

“’Twas down on the Potomac, when 
I campaigned with McClellan.” 

“ How did you get it? in what fight?” 
She asked, the tale pursuing. 

“Thrown from my horse,” the véteran suid: 
“McCiellan was reviewing.” 


“And what became of your left leg?” 
Asked chubby little Aleck. 

“My leg!” quoth the old pensioner—- 
“My leg belongs to Halleck! 


“The day we entered Corinth town, 
With victory elated, 

I fell into a parallel— 
My leg was amputated.” 


“ And that patched eye?” the urchin quizzed. 
The old man looked askant. 

“My eye! my eye!” The veteran smiled— 
“That eye belongs to Grant. 


“Ye see, he kep’ us on the march 
When he was in the West ;— 
The balls and bugles singen loud— 

We didn’t git no rest. 


“And then down in the Wilderness ;— 
The shells was bustin’ high— 

A piece came down and ricoshayed, 
And busted that Grant eye.” 


“But how could you keep fighting on 
With that one leg—the good one »” 
The veteran winked his one sound eye— 

“T fooled ’em with a wood ’un.” 


‘““And which of these three ways, old man, 
Is painfulest to suffer?” 

The soldier scratched his frosty head— 
“The first two ways was rougher. 


“For when I lost that eye, my dears, 
*Twas near the end, ye see. 

And, with my tother fightin’ eye, 
I saw the end of Lee.” 


“But stay, old man,” called little Nell. 
“Will you please tell us why”— 

The veteran had limped away— 
“You call it that Grant eye?” 


The soldier paused and looked around— 
A moment hesitated— 

Then poised himself on his good leg, 
And thus the case he stated: 


“Some ginerals was good strategers, 
And some was slow and steady; 

Some saw the end in diggin’ dirt, 
Aud some was never ready. 


“Some waited fer the ripenin’ corn ; 
Some saw the rebs too strung; 

Some saw no way to cross the streams, 
And lines to haul too long. 


“But when it came to Gineral Grant, 
The time was always come ; 
And through the smoke of bustin’ shells— 
Well, Grant—why, Grant saw home /” 
F, A. Mitcaet. 
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THE RESCUE OF THE “WITCH.” 


“ Retu, Ruth,” called her grandmother, “ what 
are you moonin’ out there fur? Put on your sun- 
bunnet an’ run down to Mary Willets’s. I waut 
to make cake, an’ I ’ain’t got no eggs.” 

Ruth turned and came in at the summons. 
She was a soft, pretty little thing, with hair that 
curled in tight, tendrils wherever it could break 
loose, and bright, quick eyes like a bird’s. 

“ Yes, ’m,” she said, briskly, took down a basket 
from the kitchen wall, and stepped out into the 
sleepy sunshine that was flooding the outside 
world, As she crossed the threshold she paused 
a moment. The bluff where she stood stretched 
far out into the gleaming waters of a bay, and 
beyond it the ocean melted into radiant distance. 
Across the bay lay a town, gray and slumberous 
in the haze, and to the north a river, with many 
little coves and inlets, wound like a glittering 
snake into the land. The girl’s glances lingered 
on the river; they seemed to seek some point in 
its far-off reaches which they could not find, so 
blinding was the light thrown back from the 
dancing ripples. “Ob, pshaw ! what a dazzle!” 
she cried; and turned toward the lonesome road. 

When her erraud was done she strolled home- 
ward slowly. The sun was behind her, and the 
lengthening shadows, the cooler air, the hush that 
had fallen over the land, all told that the day had 
nearly accomplished its labors, and was ready to 
rest awhile and take things quietly before retiring 
from this busy world. Ruth fancied she heard 
a heavy foot-fall behind her, but she would not 
turn to look. Had she done so, it might have 
been supposed that she cared who was there, 
when she didn’t, of course—not in the least. In 
a minute, though, her doubts were set at rest 
without any sacrifice of her dignity, for some one 
stepped up beside her. 

“Good-evening, Ruth,” said a fresh, hearty 
voice. 

It was Ned Weaver, a clever, handsome young 
fellow, who lived up the river with his old father. 
The latter had been crippled years before by a 
fall, and now Ned supported them both by farm- 
ing their tiny bit of land, building boats, and 
turning his hand to odd jobs for all the neighbors. 

“T thought it was you,” he said, “ when I see 
you a ways off. Been for eggs? Your grand- 
mother beats all for cake. Let me carry the 
basket. It’s a good thing it’s gettin’ a little cool- 
er; I never knew such a spell of hot weather. It 
looks as if it was goin’ to break now, though. 
We'll have rain to-morrow, if I ain’t mistaken.” 

“Ohno!” cried Ruth, glancing about her quick- 
ly. “Why, the sky’s as clear as can be.” 

“It’s too clear,” said he; “that’s why I think 
there’s goin’ to be rain.” 

“Oh, but that would be too bad!” cried the 
girl—* to spoil the clam-bake an’ all, when we've 
all set our hearts on it.” 

“ Have you 2” said he, looking at her uneasily. 
“IT didn’t spose you cared anything about it real- 
ly. It’s no great fun anyways. If it does rain, 
no one wants to set out in the wet; and if the 
sun's like this, where’s the fun of settin’ on those 
rucks? It’s enough to bake you alive.” 

Now Ned, for reasons of his own, was most 
anxious to.convince Ruth that the projected pic- 
hic was a very undesirable entertainment. It 
had been well understood that he was to escort 
her there, but a great*boat-race had been sud- 
denly announced for the next day but one, and 
he was the master of a small sloop, the design 
of his brain, the work of his lands, and the 
pride of his heart, on which were centred all his 
hopes and ambitions. If he was to participate 
in the contest, it would take him all of the in- 
tervening day to get the Witch in running trim. 
The little regatta was to be a great event in that 
remote part of the world, for not only all the in- 
habitants were interested in it, but many of the 
“summer boarders,” who swarmed along the 
coust at this season, were to witness or take 
part in it, and several of them had entered their 
own crack boats, made bv builders of wide re- 
pute. If the Witch won in the face of all that 
assemblage, as he believed she would, his would 
be the glory and the profit that must accrue to 
the builder of the winning boat. There was no 
saying, What such a victory might not bring him; 
in imagination he had already set bis foot upon 
the great ladder of success, and though it might 
be only on the lowest round, it should go hard 
with him but he would climb high. And the 
best of it was that it was all for Ruth—it was 

for her that the glory was to be won, and she 
who was to luxuriate in the nebulous wealth to 
follow. Tt was little enough he had to offer her 
now—a tumble-down old house, a worm-eaten 
wharf, a field so poor it was seareely worth the 
tilling; but then—then she should have every- 
thing. And vet at this very moment he was con- 
deeting his affairs in a manner which could not 
have been more nicely calculated to destroy all 
such entrancing visions. What good would it do 
him if his boat outsailed all the rest, if he sold 
her at some great profit, and had countless or- 
ders for building others, if Ruth herself grew 
cold and would have none of him? And where- 
fore, when he saw her face overcast, could he 
not tell her plainly what were the hopes that 
lured him away, and why he cared more to see 
the Witeh’s white sails flying before all her rivals 
than he did even to sit at his sweethearw’s side 
among the other country youths and maidens, 
and idle away a day in the sea-breeze and the 
sun? But, unhappily for him, he had set his 
mind on telling her his tale when the race was 
over and won, when he could come as a conquer- 
or and lay the trophies at her feet. Therefore 
it was that he was now endeavoring, diplomati- 
cally as he supposed, to convince her that she 
herself did not care to go to the picnic. It was 
a foolish device, for Ruth knew but only too well 
what she really wanted, and he only succeeded 
in making her suspect, with rising anger and mor- 
tification, that he did not wish to accompany her. 
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She looked up with a quick flash of the eyes. 
“Ah,” she cried, “perhaps you don’t care about 
being so uncomfortable yourself ! Do you know 
auy nicer way to spend the day? What did you 
think you might do if you didn’t go to the pie- 
nic?” 

“19” answered the simple youth, rushing 
straight into the jaws of destruction ; “oh, I 
thought, if you didn’t care to go, I'd sail the Witch 
over to the race. ll these summer people are 
goin’ to be there, and it ’ll be a big thing. But 
there isn’t one of their boats I’n afraid of ; the 
Witch can beat ’em all, I tell you she’s a 
beauty.” 

“ Oh, she’s a beauty, is she ?” said the ominous- 
ly self-possessed young woman at his side; “I 
supposed she must be, you're so much attached 
to her. I remember once before when I asked 
you to sail me over to town, you said you couldu’t 
leave the Witch.” 

“Qh, Ruth,” he said, deprecatingly, for he was 
beginning to feel a vague uneasiness at her tone, 
“you know that was when she was just in the 
stays, and ready for launching: I couldn’t Jeave 
her then—why, she might have been ruined with- 
out a moment’s warning if I wasn’t there to ease 
her off right. I couldn’t go. You know how bad 
I felt.” 

“No, I don’t know at all how bad you felt, Mr. 
Weaver,” cried Ruth; and when she raised her 
flaming eyes to his he saw at once that some in- 
comprehensible disaster had overtaken him. “I 
don’t know at all, but I can’t see as it makes any 
difference. I hope you'll enjoy the sail, I’m sure, 
and that you'll have reasou to be proud of the 
Witch. You needn’t distress yourself about me 
either. Johnny Hopkins was askin’ me to go to 
the picnic with him last night, and I was quite 
troubled I had to say no. He’ll be delighted to 
have me change my mind, I know.” 

“Ruth,” cried the young man, horrified, “ what 
is the matter? Why are you angry? Why, I'll 
go to the picnic in a moment if you really want 
me to. I never thought you'd care.” 

This was too much. “If I want you to!” ex- 
claimed the incensed girl. “No, I don’t want 
you to. And I don’t care either. It’ll be plea- 
santer without you—a good sight.” 

“What have I done?” he cried, half angry, 
and utterly confused. “ Why, what do you sup- 
pose I want to sail that race for? You don’t 
suppose I'd rather go sailin’ than go with you, do 
you? Why, you Avow I’m doin’ it for you, 
Ruth !” : 

Ruth laughed at him. ‘“ Doin’ it for me, 
are you?” she said. “Then you might as well 
leave it undone, for I promise you it ’ll make 
very little difference to me whether you go sailin’ 
day after to-morrow or not. And now my way 
turns off here, so I'll say good-mornin’ to you, 
Mr. Weaver. I wish you a fair wind and good 
fortune for the race.” 

* Wait, wait, Ruth!” he called. 
me like that!” 

“Oh, you must excuse me,” she answered, airi- 
ly, and in another moment she was gone, tripping 
quickly along the edge of the low bluff, a light, 
graceful little figure, sharply cut against the pale 
yellow-blue sky. 

Young Weaver watched her in despair. ‘“ Well, 
now I've done it!” he muttered; and yet what it 
was he had done he did not know. She was so 
angry that she would never forgive him, because 
he was not going to the picnic, and yet it’ was all 
for her sake that he wanted to stay away. It 
was unreasonable of her to be angry, but the re- 
flection that it was unreasonable did not console 
him for the fact. Miserable, discouraged, dis- 
gusted with everything, and especially himself, 
he watched her out of sight, and then went hea- 
vily homeward, hardly giving a glance as he pass- 
ed to the slim Witch, pulling at her anchor on the 
rising tide. 

Poor Ruth went home still angrier and still 
sadder. This was all it meant, then! Ned Wea- 
ver had constantly sought her out; he had seem- 
ed to care for nothing and nobody but her. Ev- 
ery one said he was “ payin’ her great attention.” 
Worst of all, he had won from her kind looks 
and gentle words; all the neighbors knew how 
she “favored him,” and this, tis was the end! 
He cared more for a boat-race than he did to be 
with her, and the delight of being observed by 
the “summer boarders” was greater than the in- 
sipid pleasures of her society. She had known 
for a long time past how his mind dwelt on his 
new boat; she had jested at him for giving his 
whole heart to it. 

“It’s lucky I found out in time how much bet- 
ter he likes the Witch than he does me,” she said 
to herself, with angry tears. ‘ He’s as selfish as 
he can be. He never gave a thought to how 
pleasant it was goin’ to be for me, traipsin’ down 
to the picnic all alone, when everybody knew I'd 
meant to go with him, an’ all the time my lord 
off on the water pleasure-sailin’. He’s a self- 
seekin’ young man, that’s what he is, an’ it’s 
lucky for me I’m off with him, anyway. It’ll be 
a long day before he gets a good word from me, 
I can tell bim.” 

She tossed her head and wiped her eyes, and 
pushed back the close curly locks from her hot 
forehead. But the pain in her heart was not to 
be set aside so easily. It was only worse the next 
morning. 

“There! Ned was right,” she called to her 
grandmother when she opened her eyes and saw 
the dripping window-panes: she had forgotten 
that Ned was no longer to be an oracle to her. 
But she remembered it with a sharp pang when 
her grandmother asked, ; 

“Why, what did Ned say?” 

“Oh, nothin’,” she answered, shortly, “only 
that it was goin’ to rain to-day.” : 

“Why, that’s too bad, surely,” said the sym- 
pathetic old woman, “when you an’ Ned was 
goin’ together, too. My! I remember how awful 
bad I felt once when your gran’ther an’ I was 
goin’ together to just such a clam-bake. 


“Don’t leave 


We was 


goin’ over to Pask Island too, an’ it come on to 
storm so we hed to give the hull thing up. I don’ 
know as I ever felt so disappointed about any- 
thing. But never you mind, Ruth, you'll go again 
another day. It isn’t goin’ to rain all summer.”* 

“Oh, I don’t care,” said the girl; “I'd just as 
lieves not go. I dare say it wouldn’t ’a been very 
pleasant. It isn’t much fun to set out on them 
rocks in the bakin’ sun anyway.” 

The old woman looked at her in surprise for 
a moment, and then went about her work. “I 
better let her be,” she muttered ; “somethin’s 
riled her, an’ girls is best let alone.” 

The day grew drearier as it wenton. The rain 
poured down a steady stream ; low clouds 
swept over the sky, and toward afternoon thé 
wind began to rise. A neighbor passing by 
stopped to beg some herbs for his wife. 

“‘Em’ly thinks she can’t live without life-ever- 
lastin’ tea,” he said; ‘she’s the hull time stewin’ 
it an’ drinkin’ it. I sh’d think it ’d get her in- 
sides clean soaked through, but she says she 
must hev it if she’s goin’ to pull through at all, 
an’ her stock’s about used up. I don’ know why 
she didn’t lay up more when she knew what store 
she set by it. I know the crop didn’t run short 
up on the hills. I told her it seemed as if the 
Lord knew how necessary life-everlastin’ was to 
her insides, He always provided such a sight of it 
free. I hope you got some, for I guess I don’t 
dare to go back without it. Seems as ‘if she’d 
hev to hev it, even if I catched my death runnin’ 
round in the rain to git it.” 

The old woman went off to the attic to fetch 
her herbs, and the visitor. talked on to Rath, dis- 
regarding the ostentatious indifference with which 
she listened to him. 

“Too bad for the young folks it should storm 
s0’s to disapp’int ’em of their picnic,” he remark- 
ed, politely choosing a congenial subject. “ Rain 
don’t seem to make much difference to Ned 
Weaver, though. 1 see him an hour ago, when I 
went by his house, workin’ away at that-cranky 
boat of hisn ’s if it was all clear sunshine. Said 
he was goin’ to sail her at the race to-morrer. 
He seems to think the world an’ all o' that Witch, 
though I will say she’s the queerest model ever J 
see. He hed to go down to town this afternoon 
to git some bolts to go on her for the race. My! 
I don’t envy him the wettin’ he’s goin’ to git. 
Oh! there you be, Mis’ Marvin. Well, I’m sure 
Em’ly ’ll be dreadful obliged to you. This ‘Il 
keep her goin’ for a little while longer, I ad 

Ruth went to the door and looked after him. 
He did not turn toward his home, but went = 
up the road, perhaps to procure a 
essential to tee continued existence of Em'ly. 
His wet oil-skins gleamed in the dull light ; the 
rain poured off his hat brim in little streains ; his 
heavy coat flapped in the wind, which blew in 
gusts. For a moment it would be still, like a 
tiger crouching for.the spring, and then with 
a wild hiss swoop u the low twisted trees 
that grew back of the bluff. Poor things! their 
lives had been full of such vicissitudes, and they 
expected nothing better. Out on the bay the 
crests of the leaden waves were white. They 
rose and fell tumultuously, and seemed to stretch 
long liquid arms toward the sea, whither the fu- 
rious gale was driving them. Ruth shivered, and 
then strained her eyes to see something, dimly 
visible through the mist of rain, that was coming 
down from the river above, rising‘and falling 
aimlessly upon the billows and courtesying to the 
blasts. It was the Witch drifting out to sea. She 
must have broken from the anchor after Ned left 
her, and before he was back she would be out of 
sight on the stormy ocean. He would never see 
her again, or, if he did, it would be as a broken 
useless wreck. Ruth’s heart ached at the thought 
of his coming back to find the boat gone. She 
could not endure it; and she pulled a shawl from 
a hook by the door, tied it about her quickly, and 
ran down to the shore. The skiff that lay there 
was full of water, and she had to drag it up on 
shore and overturn it before she could venture out. 
Then she pushed it off and leaped in. As long 
as she was in the lee of the bluff all was quiet, but 
in another moment she was out in the fierce com- 
motion of the waters. She set all her strength 
to the oar, and rowed in the teeth of the gale 
toward the spot where she could see her white, 
graceful rival drifting seaward through tlie rain, 
with many swift plunges and coy returns, as if 
half uncertain whether to yield or not to the mad 
urgency of the wind. The tide was setting up 
the river, or the girl never could have held her 
own. The gusts lifted the tiny boat in invisible 
arms and turned it about, and the crazy waves 
which rose on every side seemed on the very poiut 
of leaping into the skiff beside her; their salt 


foam covered her hands, but she had no time to 


brush itsoff. Her breath was spent when at last 
the row-boat reached its goal, and lay tossing up 
and down as she made the Wétch’s anchor 

fast to its stern. Then she turned toward the 
shore. She no longer had to face the wind, for 
she had passed on her way a little cove where, if 
she could but reach it, the Witch would be safe. 
But her strength and courage were nearly goue. 
Whenever she rested for a moment the boats 
were blown seaward together, and the Witch pull- 
ed against her as if angry at the unwelcome res- 
cue. She dared not use her strength to turn and 
look behind her; she had taken her bearings 
from the opposite shore, and by them she rowed 
doggedly on. She panted and sobbed, the tears 
poured down her cheeks, but she never stopped ; 
and then suddenly before her misty eyes there 
shot out a long sedgy point. She was at the 
mouth of the cove, and a few more strokes 
brought her prize into still water. She went 
slowly up the cove till she reached an old bent 
tree which grew close to the shore. Here she 
knotted the Witch's long painter fast, and set off 
to walk the half-mile to her home. She was 
tired, beaten, and dulled with the rain and wind, 
and in no way proud of what she had done. In 
fact she felt a little ashamed of the achievement, 
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now that it was accomplished, and worried as to 
how she should account for it, and let_Ned know 
where the boat was without compromising her- 
self. The fitful gusts came up behind her, and 
hurried her on her way; she was wet to the skin 
with the driving rain: a more unhappy little figure 
could scarcely have been imagined. As she half 
walked, balf ran, she saw a tall lank figure com- 
ing toward her, and recognized the seeker for 
herbs. He stopped to speak to her. 

“My sakes!” he cried; “ what be you out in 
such a storm for ?” 

““J—I had to go out a ways,” she stammered. 
“ And, say, will you tell Ned Weaver that his 
boat’s over in West Cove? He’ll miss her, an’ 
won’t know what’s come of her. I—I see her 
there just now.” 

“See her in West Cove? 
in West Cove?” 

“She must ’a got adrift,” said Kuth, blushing 
hotly. ‘ You’H see ber yourself as vou go by. 
Say—you needn’t tell him I told you.” 

The man gave a quick, sidelong glance at the 
rain-soaked clothes and blushing face, and nodded 
kindly, but before he could speak she was off 
again. 

The next morning the wind came clear and 
sharp out of the northwest, driving flocks of white 
clouds over the sky; the sun shone on glancing 
foam-flecked wnves, and a tiny fleet, like a troop 
of white butterflies, sailed out from the wharves 
of the old town. Sunset saw them coming slow- 
ly home on a dying breeze, with sails spread to 
catch each breath of air. Laughter and merry 
voices from the decks resounded across the bay, 
even to the gray old house on the bluff where 
Ruth stood and watched. 

“They must hev hed a reel good time,” said 
the old grandmother; and Ruth nodded, for if 
she had spoken she would have cried. 

It was hours after that,as she stood in the 
dusky garret, loosening some long strings of ap- 
ples from their fastening, she suddenly heard 
Ned Weaver’s voice. 

“ Where’s Ruth, Mis’ Marvin,” he said; “I 
want to see her.” 

“Ruth,” Mrs. Marvin called up the steps, 
“here’s Ned askin’ for you.” 

“I can’t see him now; I’m busy,” said the 

irl, 

“He says he’s got to see you to-night, an’ if it 
ain’t convenient now, he'll wait,” replied the old 
woman’s voice. 

“ Well, it ain’t convenient, and it ain’t goin’ to 
be; he needn’t wait,” cried Ruth, sharply. 

The grandmother went back to the door, and 
Ruth heard her speak, and Ned make some re- 
sponse. Then all was still.. Mrs. Marvin stepped 
back into the kitchen, and the girl upstairs could 
hear her “reddyin’ up” for the night. It had 
not needed much to send Ned away, thought 
Ruth ; he had evidently not been very anxious to 
see her, after all. Probably he wanted to tell 
her about the race, and pass over the quarrel as 
a matter of no importance. It would have been 
more civil if he had been a little more concern- 
ed. How hot and close the garret seemed, and 
how tiresome it all was! She went down the 
dark, narrow stairs, and stepped to the open door 
to get a breath of cool night air, and there sat 
Ned on the door-step. 

“T thought you were never coming,” he said. 
“Come out here a piece, Ruth; I want te speak 
to you.” 

She followed him silently out to the road, and 
then he turned upon her quickly. 

“J want you should tell me how the Witch got 
into West Cove,” he cried. 

He could not have said anything that would 
have more embarrassed the girl at his side. She 
was ready to be angry, unforgiving, unapproach- 
able in every other direction; but of having saved 
her rival from destruction, she was unaffectedly 
ashamed. She looked down at the ground, and 
twined her hands together; but silence was worse 
than anything, so she answered, ““I—she must 
’a got adrift.” 

“I know she got adrift,” said Ned. ‘I found 
what chafed off the rope. But how come she in 
West Cove? Did you see her?” 

“Yes,” stammered Ruth; “I see her driftin’ 
down the bay.” 

“She'd ’a gone right out to sea if she’d been 
left to drift. What I want to know is how she 
come into the cove, an’ who tied her to that tree.” 

“T thought if you cared so much for the race, 
it was a pity you should be disappointed of it,” 
said Ruth, petulantly. 

“Did you bring her in ?” he cried. 

“ Yes, I did, an’ you needn’t think anything of 
it either,” said Ruth, turning toward the house. 
But she took only one step. 

“Needn’t tell me,” cried the young man, and 


How come his buat 


~ he gathered the tiny figure right up in his arms, 


and kissed the flushed cheek. 

“Let me go, Mr. Weaver!” exclaimed Ruth, 
haughtily, but he only laughed. 

“No,” he said; “why should I? If I let you 
go, mebbe you won’t come back. Wait: I’ve got 
good news to tell you. If you saved the Witch, 
you ought to hear what come of it. Ruth, how 
could you do it? It was an awful gale. You 
might have gone to the bottom in that crazy old 
skiff an’ nobody known it.” He held her closer 
to him, and kissed again the dark short curls. 
Ruth was crying now, and made no effort to 


escape. 

“You liked her better than you did anything 
else ; I didn’t want you to lose her,” she sobbed. 

‘Ruth !” he cried, ‘‘ you know why I liked her. 
I meant she should bring me all I want, an’ all I 
want is—you. I believe she will, too,” he went 
on, lifting his head proudly. ‘TI didn’t mean to 
tell you till I saw if they really come; but three 
of the men of the yacht club was there—two of 
’em sailed their own boats—an’ the Witch just 
walked away from every one of ’em. You never 
see such a clean beat. They none of ’em knew 


how to go at all alongside of her. An’ all the 
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men were praisin’ her, after the race was over, 
an’ shakin’ hands with me, an’ askin’ about her ; 
an’ what do you think, but one o’ them fellows 
give me an order, right on the spot, to build him 
a boat double her size, as quick as I could get 
herdone. An’ the other standiu’ beside him says, 
says he, ‘ Yes, an’ if she’s as clever a sailer as the 
Witch, Vl be hanged but you shall build me a 
bigger one yet,’ says he. My fortune’s as good as 
made, Ruth. I'll never want for work, with a 
start like that. There’s only one thing I'll want 
now—an’ that’s what I’ve been wantin’ for a long 
weary time. I’ve been waitin’ an’ workin’ all 
these years for you. I’ve risen early and gone to 
rest late, an’ worked hard the day through for 
you, an’ I’ve never tired, thinkin’ it was all bring- 
in’ me nearer to you at the end.” He stopped a 
moment, and his voice trembled. “It’s for you to 
say if I shall have my wish!” he cried ; and then, 
without waiting for an answer, he bent and kissed 
her again. 
What could Ruth say but “ Yes” ? 
Zoe Dana UNDERHILL. 





ON AND AROUND THE ST. 
CLAIR RIVER, 


Smatiest link in the great chain of unsalted 
seas of North America, Lake St. Clair is impor- 
tant to the world chiefly because it forms a part 
of the wonderful water-way.from the Atlantic to 
the great sources of. supply of the country. If it 
were not necessary to pass through it to reach 
Lake Huron, Lake Michigan, or the rich wilder- 
nesses of the Lake Superior region, few persona 
beyond its immediate neighborhood would know 
anything of Lake St. Clair. But, as a part of na- 
ture’s highway, it has its great importance, and 
this has been recognized perforce by the na- 
tion. 

Only some sixty miles in length and about the 
same in width, it is fed by the St. Clair River, a 
tortuous, shallow stream that flows through a bed 
of alluvial deposit, which it has washed down in 
the unnumbered ages since the shores were twen- 
ty miles back from where they are now. This 
river has formed a delta, or rather a cluster of 
deltas, where it empties into the lake, and these 
are so obstructive to the channel that it was 
found nevessary more than twenty years to 
build a ship-canal from the river to the 
This was built by the United States government, 
though it lies in Canadian territory, and is mait- 
tained as a free channel. The original work- 
made a channel thirteen feet deep and 300 feet 
wide, but in 1873 the middle of the canal to a 
width of 100 feet was deepened by threg feet 
more, so that now, as in the Sault-Ste. Marie Ca- 
nal, there is free passage for vessels drawing six- 
teen feet of water. 

The dikes of the canal, which is rather more 
than a mile in length, were. formed by 
the sand and loam which were excavated int 
crib pockets of timber, resting on the original 
bottom of the shoals. These were protected by 
sheet piling. The soil was so soft and wet that 
in 1874 and 1875 willow-trees were planted on 


both dikes, in order that their roots should form © 


a net-work to hold the work in place. They an- 
swered the purpose admirably, and while thus 
proving useful, they also added greatly to the 
beauty of a wild scene, as may be seen in our il- 
lustrations. The entire cost of construction and 
maintenance has been not far from three-quar- 
ters of a million of dollars, and the work is justly 
entitled by the Engineer-in-Chief of the United 
States one of the utmost importance to the na- 
tion. 

To sportsmen the region has long been known 
as a paradise. Wide-stretching flats, shallow 
waters, and wildernesses of reeds make a 
of delight to him whose soul yearneth for ducks, 
and devious channels are a joy to the wielder of 
a rod and reel. The most enthusiastic anglers 
are apt to go farther and fare better, for beyond 
the St. Clair, up through the great ship-canal of 
the Sault Ste. Marie, lies Whitefish Bay, which is 
the lower end of Lake Superior, and there some 
of the best fishing in the world may be had. But 
to the angler who is also a gunner the St. Clair 
region is most tempting, and numerous sporting 
clubs in Detroit have their club-houses there. 
They do not differ from houses of the kind else- 
where, but they are easily accessible by the main 
channel of travel, though they are lonely enough 
in location. Numerous islands, like Star Island, 
have been bought and improved by these clubs, 
and serve as delightful summer homes for th 
members and their families. : 

The huge catamarans that are used by the 
sportsmen in exploring the small streams and the 
lonely lagoons and morasses hereabout are con- 
structed on the plan of the famous old-time Mis- 
sissippi steamer in one important particular, for 
they will travel “ wherever a light dew has fallen.” 
They are roomy and comfortable, and serve as 
floating homes sometimes for an entire season. 
The sport, however, is mostly found in punting, 
and during the season hundreds of these little 
boats go poking about in the watery ground on 
either side of the river, and the crack! crack! of 
the shot-gun is the crack of doom to many a duck- 
and goose. 

The ground is overgrown with-reeds, many of 
them being eight and ten feet high, and even 
higher, so that it is exceedingly easy to get lost, 
for a man standing in a boat can by no means 
see where he is. Many stories are told of over- 
confident sportsmen venturing out without guides, 
and getting lost within a mile or less of their 
club-houses. The reeds are a source of danger 
in another way also, for the sportsman who 
chances to fall overboard is tolerably certain to 
be tangled in the roots of the reeds, and if help 
is not close at hand he stands a fair chance of 
being drowned. 


More fishing than shooting is done, however, 


_ advancement of 
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and the supply of game fish seems inexhaustible. 
Bass of different kinds, pickerel, pike, and stur- 

abound. A favorite sport is deep trolling 
for pike and pickerel. A weight sufficient to 
keep the line at the bottom is used, and the hook 


- floats a couple of feet above. This being dragged 


through the water is certain to attract the vora- 
cious fish, which is game enough and strong 
enough to make a hard fight for life after he has 
been struck. . 

The sporting clubs of Detroit have multiplied 
in late years, and every summer now sees the 
erection of one or more large fine club-houses, all 
generally resembling the one shown in the first 
picture. They all rest upon made ground, and 
are all on the Michigan side of the river. A large 
amount of capital has been invested in this kind 
of property, and many of the clubs represent in 
their membership a great amount of wealth. 





TO THE STAGE-STRUCK, AND 
OTHERS. 


I suppose the stage offers the only employment 
in the world of which it is impossible to fix deeply 
in the general mind a clear idea of realities. There 
is absolutely no romance in the life behind the 
curtain. Actors and actresses are very ordinary 
human clay; their business is very prosaic and 
exacting; they have to endure, especially in this 
country, hardships conipared with which the life 
of any decently fed and sheltered animal is very 
often luxury; and except in a limited rank they 
are very poorly paid. Yet a vast number of peo- 
ple who know nothing of the stage except the 
illusion of the play persist in believing, or acting 
as if they believed, that the player’s existence is 
one of more than mortal joy. They worry every 
one who has any influence with players for ad- 
mission to this elysium. They exaggerate or dis- 
tort some quality in a devoted friend or beloved 
offspring which promises fame and fortune in the 
theatre. And they go about this business with 
just as much discretion ae a person who tries to 
get through a quagmire with his gaze on a moun- 
taitt-top. 

Now to the fond mothers, injudicious fathers, 
emotional maidens, callow youths, and the flotaam 
and jetsam who regard the stage as the last refuge 
of the indigent, it is quite useless to say that their 
eternal petition is a nuisance. They will never 
be satisfied that their failure to get engagements 
for themselves or others is not due to the malig- 
nity of people jn authority, or to the depravity of 
those who usurp the rights of honest virtue. I 
know one excellent lady whose fixed belief it is 
that managers turn a deaf ear to her appeals 
because they prefer to engage immoral womea. 
She has written many letters to this effect in a - 


long course of and I dare say she has made 
many sym ve that her genius is the 
victim of gilded vice. If the social prejudice 


aguinst the stage which still lingers in some sec- 
tions of the community could be thoroughly ana- 
lyzed, much of it, I have no doubt, would be traced 
to grotesque gossip of this kind. Immorality is 
a very fitful phase of theatrical life, and on the 
whole it is much less conspicuous than the envy, 
malice, and all uncharitableness which compose 
nine-tenths of the moral censorship of society. 
The infinite capacity for bearing false witness is 
usually the entire stock in trade of persons who 
chatter about the wickedness behind the scenes. 
I have heard of a guild of ladies in New York 
who bind themselves by a solemn pledge never 
to say an of others without first asking 
themselves: “Is it true? Is it kind? Is it ne- 
cessary?” This idea may be rather utopian in 
practice, but if it commanded nothing more 
than a general show of respect, there might be 
an increase of saving grace even in many pul- 
pits. 

It is the common complaint of this struggling 
mob at the stage-door that there is no clear and 
precise answer to the question, “ How am I to be- 
come an actor?” Other arts and vocations offer 
tolerably definite conditions for the training and 
the novice and a well-lighted 
avenue to success; but the perpetual wail of the 
histrionic embryo is that he can find no incuba- 
ting stimulus in the general chaos, There is 
nothing but a weary round of useless prayers to 
managers who will not make appointments to 
listen to his delivery of “The boy stood on the 
burning deck.” Shoals of photographs and 
acres of press opinions attest the abilities which 
have shone in amateur theatricals, and yet the 
manager is as inexorable as Baal to his devotees. 
“Peradventure he sleepeth,” is the cry of the 
crowd, and so he is deluged with reminders from 
morning till night. But the truth is that he can- 
not give any portion of his-time to monomaniacs. 
The tage of really capable applicants is so 
small that it is not worth his while to separate 
the wheat from the chaff. Moreover, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to distinguish actual merit. A 
recitation by a nervous girl is no test of capacity, 
and the manager may dissuade genuine talent 
from its proper career; or he may run the risk 
of exciting false hopes, and depriving some hum- 
ble but useful occupation of a worthy if not lu- 
minous intelligence. 

Only a practical experience of theatrical ad- 
ministration can give any adequate idea of the 
hopeless incompetence and the manifold crazes 
which fill the manager’s waste-paper basket. 
“My daughter,” writes a fond mother, “has a 
wonderful memory. I should like you to hear 
her repeat all Juliet’s speeches. I would not let 
her go into any company but yours, for she has 
been very well brought up. She has admired 
you since she was quite a little girl, and has all 
your photographs.” Who can persuade this ma- 
ternal pride that these qualifications are quite ir- 
relevant? “T am just turned twenty-two,” says 
an aspiring youth. ‘ Height, five feet four inch- 
es. Iam in the cashier’s office in an India-rub- 
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ber warehouse, and my employer will speak well 


for me. I have always been fond of the play, 
and can fence a little. I should be content with 
a stall part at first.” This modest anxiety not 
to be cast for Hamlet or Othello at once is quite 
abundant. Another. genius is very strongly 
equipped. “Iam a university man, and have a 
good classical knowledge. I have travelled a 
good deal, and know French and German, at least 
colloquially. An excellent appointment has been 
offered me at Singapore, but I feel the stage is 
my real vocation. P.S.—I am rather strong in 
mathematics.” These are genuine examples, 
culled at random, almost in the original language, 


- from a great variety of epistles. The gentieman 


who disdains the excellent appointment at Sin- 
gapore, and proposes to apply his mathematics 
to the drama, represents a common form of fren- 
zy. The number of people who have given up 
good positions, in which they were at least harm- 
less, to seek glory on the stage, is appalling. The 
worst of it is that this step is Often taken quite 
late in life, and anything more melancholy than 
the attempt of middle age to blossom behind the 
foot-lights it is difficult to conceive. 

It is natural enough that all this folly should 
have the strongest attraction for womankind. 
The proportion of people who cannot distinguish 
between good acting und bad is so great that it is 
not surprising to find a girl with any pretension 
to good looks encouraged to imagine that she 
possesses the true dramatic instinct. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this instinct is extremely rare. It is 
not taste, nor intelligence, nor education of any 
kind, but a purely natural endowment which these 
qualifications may aid, though they cannot create. 
There are women on the stage who have not this 
gift in the slightest degree, and yet they are ap- 
plauded by the very section of society which is 
always deploring the low tastes of the masses. 
Captain Costigan’s daughter had very fine eyes, a 
graceful person, and no mind, and she could learn 
enough, parrot-like, to charm young men in the 
ecstasies of sentimental noodledom and the imbe- 
cile aristocrat who married her. Variations of 
Miss Fotheringay’s career are constantly before 
us. For a pretty woman with a bost of admirers 
and an effective wardrobe the stage is simply a 
show supported by people who are as grossly ig- 
norant of the elements of dramatic art as an in- 
articulate animal. I question whether the inter- 
est of the social loungers in the pranks of fash- 
ionable beauty in elaborate costumes is a jot more 
refined than the most primitive amusement of 
the most. plebeian throng. The curiosity which 
makes trade for the tattooed man and the beard- 
ed lady is quite as elevating. 

It may be urged that even if the dramatic in- 
stinct is so rare, the stage must have recruits. 
To this I would reply, first, that there are enough 
bad actors and actresses on the stage already, 
struggling for a precarious living ; and secondly, 
that of the vast mass of material which clamors 
for a trial very little can be fashioned even into 
a tolerable mediocrity ; thirdly, that the theatri- 
cal families—that is, the people who are born and 
brought up in a theatre—furnish the best rank 
and file of the manager’s army, and some of the 
most conspicuous ornaments of the stage; and 
lastly, that the growing demand for thoroughly 
organized companies narrows the field for every- 
thing except real talent. If every man and wo- 
man who wants to enter the dramatic profession 
were to turn their attention to other callings, no 
interest would .be any the worse, though there 
might be a slight reduction in the revenues of the 
Post-office. 1 had nearly forgotten, however, the 
photogra: 
There might be fewer pictures of posing vanity, 
and the passion of incompetence for theatrical 
exhibition would not employ so many professors 
of a most illusory art. Elocution is generally 
taught to people who have no dramatic sense ‘of 
what they articulate, and who acquire all the vices 
of a school without any of the virtues of indepen- 
dence. No affliction is so terrible as these pupils 
of sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. They 
fix you with a vacant eye, and recite “To be, or 
not to be,” till you think that Hamlet’s forecast 
of the nightmares after death was a poor argu- 
ment against suicide. Such a performance is like 
an attempt to make the living verse of Shake- 
speare a little more alive by means of a stomach- 
pump. I remember listening in Chicago one 
night to a gentleman who volunteered Hamlet's 
soliloquy to a festive company, but could not ut- 
ter a word till he had marched solemnly round a 
billiard-table. I was sorry to say he was inter- 
rupted several times by shouts of mirth, but he 
refused to go on with the speech till he had re- 
sumed that majestic walk. It was just as indis- 
pensable to his delivery as the tricks which most 
amateurs learn from teachers of elocution as sub- 
stitutes for intellectual penetration and genuine 
feeling. 

To sum up, then, I would refer the young man 
who asks, “ How am I to become an actor?” to 
Talleyrand’s famous reply to the gentleman who 
said that he must live. The impulse toward the 
stage is generally foolish. It springs very often 
from the same conditions which make boys run 
away to sea—an enterprise which is vastly more 
promising than the ambition to tread the boards. 
The frantic appeal of many a young woman to a 
theatrical manager is often caused by unhappi- 
ness at home or a tiff with a lover. She rushes 
to the theatre, as other disordered creatures rush 
to the river. Ihave heard girls say: “‘ What am 
I to do, then? I must make a livelihood, and I 
don’t want to be a governess.” Whether it is 
better to teach what you de not know, or to strive 
to learn something for which you are thoroughly 
unfitted, is a problem which I do not pretend to 
discuss. Here, at all events, is an inexorable 
law, the disregard of which has overcrowded 
the lower ranks of the dramatic profession to 
such an extent that the life of many an actor is 
an interminable vista of poverty. 

L. F, Austin. 


’ best chances for success. 


phers and the teachers of elocution. 
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A SONG FOR THE SEASON. 


Ove orchards laugh with their bloom run over, 
A flashing wing like a saii cnts the air; 
There’s a faint red ripple of sweet-topped clover, 
And a liquid note 
From a song-bird’s throat, 
And a dew-drop shine in the morning fair. 


There’s a plume and flutter of wings that wave, 
A fine soft murmur steals through the grass ; 
A myriad insects bum and quaver, 
And to and fro 
As the wood-nymphe go, 
The young brakes curl where their footsteps pass. 


The morns are rich with the hues of roses, 
The wine of the winds flows full and free; 
When the sun drops down and the daylight closes 


We hear the beat 
Of the fairies’ feet, 
As they hang the wands of the willow-tree. 


Now Phyllis starts in the morning early, 
With her shining bucket and milking-stool ; 
While her strong bands urge the white streain pearly 
She eyes the gate 
For a comer late, 
Who saunters down in the shadows cool ; 


Who, sauntering, whistles an idle measure, 
Then clears with a bound the brown rails’ top. 
Her eyes shine bright with a greeting pleasure, 
But the dun cow’s gaze 
Is of mild amaze, 
When the pearly stream and the whistling stop. 


Ah, spring’s but once in the yeat’s procession ; 
She comes with glee and a laughing grace 
That wins our heart#’in a full possession ; 
We two are gay 
When she smiles this way, 
And care slips off when We see her face. 
Este.ce Tuomson, 





ARUNAH 8S. ABELL. 


Prominent among the pioneers of American 
journalism were three men—ArvuNaH S. ABELL, 
Azanian H. Summons, and Witiuuam M. Swain; 
and with the death of Mr. ABELL, which occurred 
on the 19th of April, the last of this trio has de- 


Mr. ABELL was born in East Providence, Rhode 
Island, in 1806. He came from good English 
stock. His grandfather had served during the 
Revolutionary war, and his father had been an 
officer in the war of 1812. Mr. ABgxt began life 
as aclerk. In 1822 he was an apprentice in the 
office of the Providence Patriot. Here he be 
came thoroughly efficient, understanding all the 
details of a printing-office. He removed first to 
Boston and then to New York, where he found 
employment. Among his acquaintances were 
two practical men, printers like himself, and the 
three formed the project of founding a penny 
paper in New York city. It was Mr. ABELL who, 
believing that the ground in New York was cov- 
ered, suggested Philadelphia as likely to offer the 
With his associates, 
the firm being Swain, ABELL, & Suuons, he 
proposed to publish a daily penny paper in 
Philadelphia, to be called the 7imes. The name 
was changed to the Public Ledger, the first num- 
ber of which appeared March 25, 1836. For the 
tirst few weeks its success was doubtful, and 
the enterprise came near abandonment, but Mr. 
ABKLL believed in its future, and very soon the 
Public Ledger was established on & firm paying 


is. 

In 1837 Mr. ABELL went to Baltimore. He 
thought it feasible to establish a paper there like 
the Ledger. On the 17th of May, 1837, the first 
Baltimore Sun was printed, and it was success- 
ful from the start. In a twelvemonth the Sun 
had the largest circulation in Baltimore. The 
paper soon outran its original quarters, and in 
1839 was moved to a larger building. In 1851 
it occupied the present Sux office, at the corner 
of Gay and Baltimore streets. In 1864 Mr. 
ABELL disposed of his interests in the Ledger, 
and devoted his whole attention to the Sux, of 
which lhe became, four years later, the sole pro- 
prietor. 

During his long and industrious life he held 
the highest conceptions of what were journalist- 
ic duties. He aspired to gain the confidence 
of the readers of the Sun by his love of truth, 
and the desire to further the general welfare of 
‘the people. He had the most sovereign contempt 
for sensationalism, scandal, and petty gossip. In- 
dependent in politics, he always tried in the Sun 
to consider what were the true interests of the 
people of this country, not of Baltimore or of 
Maryland alone, but of the whole of the United 
States. He had the true spirit of enterprise, and 
the success of many important mechanical in- 
ventions was due to his intelligent support. His 
firm was the first to adopt the great Hox rotary 
printing machines. He believed in the practica- 
bility of the electric telegraph, and the first ex- 
tended despatch over the temporary line between 
Baltimore and Washington was the President's 
message printed in the Sun. The most graceful 
_of all compliments to personal worth was paid Mr. 
ABELL ov the occasion of the semi-centennial of 
the founding of the Baltimore Sun, which event 
took place on May 17th of last year. On that 
day Mr. Axx associated in business with himself 
his three sons— Messrs. Epwin, George, and W at- 
TER ABKLL. 

Mr. ABELL had, above all, a well-balanced mind. 
Paying the strictest attention to his business, he 
had many endearing and affectionate qualities. 
All Baltimore entertained kindly thoughts of him, 
for Mr. ABKLL was honest, careful of his word, 
and keenly alive to what he thought the true in- 
terests of the city. It is not Baltimoreans alone 
who honor the man, for there can hardly be a 
journalist in the country who is not familiar with 
his name, and does not respect him for that ca- 


_ peer he so long and honorably followed. 
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THE MAN ON HORSEBACK. 


Tue Frenchman of our day who is talked about and thought 
about more than any other is General Boviancer. Born in 1837, 
the son of a French lawyer at Rennes, who had married a young 
English woman, and had become Inspector of a Nantes Insurance 
Company, he was educated at St.-Cyr, and appointed a Sub-Lieuten- 
ant in the First Algerian Tirailleurs. Under Ranpoy, in 1857, he 
took part in the Kabyle expedition and the attack on the Irdjetes 
Heights. The Italian campaign followed, and on June 3, 1859, at 
the Turbigo skirmish, he was shot through the chest, the wound 
and his bravery bringing him the Cross of the Legion of Honor 
and a Sardinian decoration. Promoted to be Lieutenant, he went 
with his company, in 1861, to Cochin China, and there was wound- 
ed in the thigh by an Annam lance at Traidan. The next year he 
was promoted to be Captain, and in 1866 served as drill instruc- 
tor at St.-Cyr. By that time he had married and had two daugh- 
ters, Yvonne and Mim. The war with Germany in 1870 gave him 
the grade of Major, quickly followed by that of Lieutenant- 
Colonel; but he was 
in garrison at Nantes, 
and not until after 
Sedan was he ordered 
to Paris, just before 
the siege. There, as 
Lieutenant-Colonel of 
the 114th Infantry, ie 
was engaged at Cham- 
pigny, and wounded 
in the shoulder. The 
January following, as 
Colonel of his regi- 
ment, he received a 
bullet in the elbow, 
and was mentioned 
for bravery, and made 
Commander of the 
Legion of Honor. In 
the reorganization af- 
ter the war he was 
made Lieutenait-Col- 
onel of the 109th In- 
fantry, was Colonel in 
1874, and Brigadier- 
General in 1880, com- 
manding a cavalry 
brigade at Lyons in 
the Fourteenth Corps. 
It was with this rank 
that he came to the, 
United States with 
the French mission at 
the Yorktown cente- 
nary. 

We are now pre- 
pared to see that it 
is a combination of 
traits and circum- 
stances that has gain- 
ed General . BouLan- 
GER his present celeb- 
rity. The disasters 
of the war with Ger- 
many had eclipsed 
many reputations, and 
with few exceptions it 
was to the rising gen- 
eration of her general 
officers that France 
looked. One of these 
was BovcianGer, and 
his record for wounds 
and gallantry was ex- 
ceptionally credita- 
blé, so that when in 
1882 an officer was 
wanted for duty at 
the Ministry of War 
as girector of infantry 
under General CampE- 
NON, BOULANGER was 
among the most avail- 
able. His duties were 
performed with no- 
ticeable energy and 
industry, and having 
on one or two occa- 
sions to represent 
General CaMPENON in 
visiting the pupils of 
the St.-Maixent and 
La Fléche seminaries, 
bis fervid addresses 
attracted attention 
His promotion to the 
charge of a division 
as Major-General car- 
ried him in 1884 back 
to Tunis. But his ca- 
reer was already de- 
termined; for when 
the Brisson cabinet, 
with CaMPENON, went 
out, and the Dr Frey- 
CINE? cabinet came in, 
BouLaNGER, in view 
of his useful previous 
service at the War 
Office, was taken into 
the new cabinet as 
Minister of War, CLEMENCEAU urging his appointment. As War 
Minister, BovLancer’s administrative ability, already noticed 
found full scope. . 


His energy attracted universal attention. At’ 
that time there was some revival of la renanche sentiment and 
European politics and war prospects had also become very prom. 
inent. What distinguished BocLancer’s administration was first 
the great variety and real importance of his army reforms and 
secondly, his avowal of preparation for possible war, in place 
of the deprecations and excuses which had sometimes been in 
vogue. These two facts mad®€ bis part in the cabinet the centre 
of attention. The technical reorganizations and changes intro- 
duced by him need not be recapitulated. Public sensations shared 
his routine duties, such as his treatment of the OrLEaNs and Bona- 
Parte Officers, his duel with Baron de Larienty, his trouble with 
General Saussier, his establishment of military-or garrison clubs, 
his plans for corps mobilization, and his proposed democratization 
of the army as far as expedient. 

The Freycinet ministry was succeeded by the Gostet, and the 
fall of the latter carried Boutancer out of office to take command 
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of the Thirteenth Corps at Clermont-Ferrand; but his departure 
from Paris was made the occasion of a great popular demonstra- 
tion. For many months he had been spoken of as “the man on 
horseback” who might one day rule France, and even Germany 
was excited by the stir his career was causing. Now, like Gam- 
betta, he seemed more powerful out of the cabinet than any man 
in it. Presently the scandal as to the sale of Legion of Honor 
decorations startled France, and his enemies sought to connect 
him with it, the resulting popular reaction being in his favor. His 
endeavor to fight a duel with Ferry, who had spoken of him slight- 
ingly in public, enhanced his popularity. Early during the present 
year his adherents began to vote for him as Deputy to the Corps 
Législatif, although he was ineligible and refused the use of his 
name. But the government collected evidence that he was in com- 
plicity with these political movements, and had visited Paris in dis- 
guise. BoviangeEr denied the disguise, and declared that his jour- 
ney had been undertaken to see his sick wife; but he was pun- 
ished by being placed on the retired list. Here again circuin- 
stances favored him, for this severe penalty left him free, as a 
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GENERAL BOULANGER.—From tue Painting By Depat-PoxsaN IN THE SALON oF 1827. 


milder one would not have done, to accept the suffrages of his 
fellow-citizens ; ‘and he was at once overwhelmingly elected as 
Deputy, first from Dordogne, and then from the Department of the 
Nord, taking his seat April 19th. 

Thus BoucAncEr looms up to-day a startling appariticn on the 
horizon of European politics—the more vague and mysterious 
from the surprising rapidity of his growth as a force and a por- 
tent during the last two years, and especially from his latest dem- 
onstration of power over the French people. The leading traits 
that can be relied upon in him are energy, audacity, and ambition, 
the degree to which this last will be controlled by patriotism or 
scrupulousness being estimated in exactly opposite ways by his 
friends and his enemies. As a leader, confining himself thus far 
to standing as a protest against existing things, and not risking 
a constructive policy, he concentrates various elements of discon- 
tent, His luck, his “ star,” vaguely appeals to the hopes of glory. 
As a soldier he has shown his possession of abundant personal 
gallantry and instinct of aggressiveness, joined with exceptional 
administrative ability and power of eliciting enthusiasm. His 
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capacity for the direction of the field operations of a large army, 
whether in the domain of strategy or tactics, has never as yet been 
put to the proof, 


DR. CORNELIUS R, AGNEW, 

PainruL interest attaches to the death of Dr. C. R. AcNew, not 
yet old, but for many years one of the most prominent and useful 
of our public men, and but a few days ago at the bedside of the 
deceased Senator Conkiinc, whom 80 many are now mourning, 
Himself a man of the most advanced medical and surgical know- 
ledge, and his physicians the best the city could supply, he was 
nevertheless compelled to succumb. 

Dr. AGNEW was born in the city of New York, August 8, 18380. 
In his veins flowed Huguenot and Scotch-Irish blood. The name 
is well known in Scotland, and antedates the Huguenot dispersion ; 
but the Huguenot origin has been claimed for the deceased doctor's 
name. An ancestor, it is understood, left France on the occasion 
of the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, settled in the north of 
Ireland, in the neigh- 
borhood of Belfast, 
and connected him- 
self with the Pres- 
byterian Church. Dr. 
AGNEW’s grandfather 
came to America 
in 1786, and settled 
first in Philadelphia, 
coming afterward to 
New York, where he 
went into the com- 
mission business. He 
was succeeded by his 
son WILLIAM, who 





ness for many years, 
and became a promi- 
nent New York mer- 
chant. Dr. AGNew 
was the son of this 
WILLiaM AGNEW and 
of ExizapeTtH Tuom- 
SON, a member of an 
old Scottish family 
settled in New York, 
in Franklin County,as 
earlyas 1771. After 
having had a good 
preliminary education 
in a private school, he 
entered Columbia Col- 
lege in 1845, and 
graduated in 1849. 
He afterward prosecu- 
ted his medical stud- 
ies under the direc- 
tion of Dr. J. Kear- 
NEY Rogers, at that 
time and for many 
years one of New 
York’s most distin- 
guished physicians. 
He attended the reg- 
ular course of lec- 
tures at the College 
of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, and served in 
the New York Hospi- 
tal. In 1852 he grad- 
uated; and after hav- 
ing acquired consid- 
erable experience as 
house surgeon in the 
New York Hospital, 
he went in 1854 toa 
place on the shore of 
Lake Superior, now 
known as Ioughton, 
then a small mining 
settlement. Return- 
ing to New York, he 
was appointed sur- 
geon to the Eye and 


fore entering upon 
his duties he went to 
Europe to complete 
his studies. He spent 
some time in visiting 
the hospitals of Dub- 
lin, London, and Par- 
is; and among the 
leading —_ physicians 
and surgeons at these 
different centres he 
formed several valu- 
able and enduring 
friendships. 

In 1855 he return- 
ed to America; and in 
addition to his duties 
connected with the In- 
firmary he went into 
general practice. In 
the following year he 
married a Miss Nasu, 
who survives him, and 
is a member of the 
Board of Education. 
When the war broke 
out, and the United States Sanitary Commission was organized, 
Dr. AGNEW became one of its most active and efficient members. 
He was one of the founders of the Union League Club, which in 
fact may be regarded as an offspring of the United States Sani- 
tary Commission. Iu 1864, in consequence of the pressure of 
work, he resigned his position in the Eye and Ear Infirmary. He 
originated successfully the Ophthalmic Clinic in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in 1866, the Brooklyn Eye and Ear In- 
firmary in 1868, the Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital in 1869; 
and in the last-named year he was elected Clinical Professor of 
Eye and Ear Diseases in the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
He became a trustee of thé public schools in the same year, and 
in 1864 he took an active part in the organization of the School of 
Mines. He was for years a member of the Century Club; and in 
1872 he was elected President of the Medical Society of the State 
of New York. He was an honorary member of most of the more 
prominent medical societies in both America and Europe, and he 
was widely known for his valuable contributions to medical litera- 
ture, especially on eye and ear diseases. 


carried on the busi- . 


Ear Infirmary, but be-_ 
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ROSCOE CONKLING. 


Taere have been few 
public men in this country 
so conspicuous as Roscor 
‘Conkuing. From his early 
manhood until he resigned 
his Senatorship in 1881 he 
was in politics, He was 
born at Albany in 1828. 
His father, who was favora- 
bly known to the legal pro- 
fession as the author of two 
very useful law books, was 
born at East Hampton, on 
Long Island, and was a Rep- 
resentative in the Seven- 
teenth Congress, He was 
appointed by President 
Joun Quincy Apams Judge 
of the Northern District of 
New York. Roscoe Conk- 
LING was the younger son, 
his brother, Colonel Frep- 
ERICK A. CONKLING, who was 
his colleague in the House 
of Representatives in the 
Thirty - seventh Congress, 
being the elder by twelve 
years. Neither of the bro- 
thers was educated at col- 
lege, although their father 
was an alumnus of Union. 
Roscor ConkiinG became a 
lawyer, and having gone to 
live at Utica in 1846, was 
elected District Attorney of 
Oneida County in 1849, when 
he was twenty-one years 
old. He had been a stu- 
dent in the ‘law office of the 
Hon. Francis Kernan, who 
was afterward his colleague 
in the United States Senate. 
Mr. ConkLine was a hand- 
some, athletic young man, 
with a taste for poetry and 
oratory, .and without a 
strong love for the dry 
bones of his profession. He 
was popular, and did his 
duty as District Attorney 
acceptably. 

His fellow-townsmen be- 
lieved in him, and in 1858, 
when he was thirty, he was 
made, first, Mayor of Utica, 
and then Representative of 
the district in the Thirty- 
sixth Congress. There was 
no question of his ability to 
take a leading position in 
Congress. Almost from the 
first, he was a command- 
ing figure. He was young, 
strong, ambitious, and tal- 
ented. He took part in the 
debates which preceded the 
resignation of members 
who represented the States 
which adopted ordinances 
of secession. As was his 
custom, the speeches that 
he made were of a charac- 
ter to arouse and imbitter 
his opponents. Even thus 
early in his career he had 
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occasion to deny, on the 
floor, that he had challenged 
a Southern member of Con- 
gress tofightaduel. When 
the Southerners were quit- 
ting Congress there was a 
long debate on the “state 
of the Union,” and Mr. 
ConkKLinG made a speech 
characterized by the ornate 
rhetoric which afterward 
marked his efforts in the 
Senate. He never spared 
the feelings of hig antago- 
nists, and from his very first 
entrance into Congress he 
made enemies in both par- 
ties by his uncompromis- 
ing tnanners. His reliance 


* seemed to be entirely on his 


strength, and he had a very 
vigorous mind. His first 
valuable service as a legis- 
lator was rendered in behalf 
of Secretar? Cxasr’s fiscal 
scheme and Mr. SpauLpino’s 
National Bank act. 

He was re-elected suc- 
cessively to the Thirty-sev- 
enth, Thirty - eighth, and 
Thirty + ninth Congresses, 
and served on the Commit- 
tees of Ways and Means 
and Reconstruction. It 
was, however, as a speaker 
on questions of party poli- 
tics that he was best known 
in Congress, and as a mas- 
terful politician in the 
country and the State. 
When he was thirty-nine 
years old, in 1867, he was 
chosen Senator, and at that 
time he was the strongest 
politician in New York. 
His training had been in 
practical politics, but his 
command did not rest upon 
the arts and wiles of the 
ordinary politician. It was 
by shéer strength that Mr. 
CONKLING acquired ascen- 
dency in his party. In the 
first place, his speech-mak- 
ing talent gave him a fol- 
lowing, which was greatly 
increased by his intense and 
unquestioning party loyal- 
ty. But the quality of lead- 
ership which helped him 
most was his adherence to 
the men who had espoused 
his cause. The captains of 
his tens and hundfeds were 
never forgotten so long as 
they remained faithful to 
their leader’s fortunes. Mr. 
ConKLING not only saw that 
they were rewarded with 
offices, but some of the 
humblest. of them became 
his friends and comrades. 
When there was the slight- 
est wavering in their devo- 
tion to him, he visited upon 
them his bitterest wrath. 

During his first years in 
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the Senate he was President Grant's nearest | 


friend, He controlled the federal patronage of 
New York, and gave the party in this State its 
complexion, General Grant offered him the 
Chief-Justiceship, and he declined it. He knew 
that he had not practised nor studied his profes- 
sion sufficiently to fill the office creditably, and he 
honored his own and his father’s profession too 
highly to undertake its highest duties without 
preparation. He was, however, greatly respected 
by the lawyers of the Senate. Epwcnxps, THUR- 
max, Davin Davis, and Carpenter were his 
friends. His most intimate friend in the later 
years of his service was Mr. Eaton, of Connecti- 
cut; his bitterest enemies were the politicians 
of his party who stood in the way of his ambi- 
tion. His speeches in the Senate, like those he 


had made in the House, were mainly political. | 


They were strong, and always attracted large au- 
diences. 
Mr, Conxiine his successor, and in 1880 the lat- 
ter returned the favor by endeavoring to secure 
for his friend a nomination for a third term. His 
refusal to hold any relations with public men from 
whom he differed in personal matters at last took 
him out of public life. 

When President Garrietp failed to give him 
control of the New York Custom-honse he re- 
signed his seat in the Senate, taking his colleague 
with him, and the Legislature of the State, to 
which he appealed, refused to send him back. 
When Garrietn’s death made Mr. Arter Presi- 
dent, the latter, who had assisted Mr. CONKLING 
in his contest with his predecessor, lost the friend- 
ship of his old friend and leader because he ve- 


In 1876 General Grant tried to make | 


fused to give him the cabinet office which he de- | 


manded. 
sociate-Justiceship, which he declined. 


Later, Mr. Axtucre offered him an As- | 
After he | 


quitted public life, Mr. CoykiinG practised law, | 
and devoted to his profession the tireless energy | 


which ne had before bestowed upon politics, 
Owing to his long political gareer, he lacked the 
training usually essential to success at the bar; 
but he made up for this by his extraordinary 
industry, and by an unusual capacity for taking 
cram. 


ROUSED FROM INACTION, 
The precursor of their disease and destruction, the 
kidneys and bladder healthfully stimulated and toned 
with Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, actively resume 
their functions. Thus Bright’s diseuse, diabetes, 
catarrh of the bladder, and eneuresis are prevented. 


For irritating diuretics, aud those unmedicated and | 


fiery stimulants which, used even in moderation, ex- 


cite both the renal and vesical organs, this is the best | 


possible substitute. It is of botanic composition, 
aud so congenial to the stomach, the digestive pro- 
cesses of which it helps in no ordinary degree, that 
it is promptly assimilated by the system, and ite tonic 
effects are speedily telt. 
activity of the kidneys, but renews a regolar habit of 
body, promotes a due secretion and healthy flow of 
bile into the proper channels, and expels from the 


Not only does it remedy in- | 


circulation acrid principles productive of rheumatism | 


and gout. It is also the leading specific for malarial 
complaints. —(L.idv.} 


~ HEN baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria.— 


. 
{Adr.} 


“BROWN'S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 


uk Great Pain Renieven, 
For Internal and External Pains, Rheumatism, Pain in 
Stomach, Bowels,orSide, Colic, Diarrheea,Colds, Sprains, 
Burns, Scalds, Cramps, and Bruises, 26¢ —(.Ade.] 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS, 

Mas. Winstow’s Sootuine Syave should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrh@a. 5c. a bottle. —[Ade.] 


Berserr’s Coooatne is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world, — It kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion, and promotes a healthy growth of the Hair.—[ Ad.) 


Tur superiority of Burnett's Fravorise Extracts 
Cousists in theirpertect purity and great strength.-[ 4d.) 


Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown's 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adv.] 


Anxeostura Brrrers, the celebrated appetizer, of ex- 
quisite flavor, is used ali over the world.—[{Adr.} 
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Breaktast Cocva. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
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cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
} admirably adapted for invalids as 
y well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 





cal, costing less than one cent a . 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 
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** 1] wear Perego’s Shirts.’ 


**1 wish I did.” 


THE ONLY CORRECT SHIRT, 


Which fits close to the body, does not push ap in the 
neck, and is made so as to prevent the bosom from 
breaking or wrinkling in any part, is IRA PEREGO'S 
PATENT BOSOM SHIRT. Made of the best N. Y. 
Mills Maslin, with superior quality linen bosoms— 
plain, pique, and embroidered. Our Spring Patterns 
of Fancy french Shirtings are now open. 


: 128 and 130 Fulton st, 
\WARerego and 87 Hassan St, 1.Y. 


*.* Send 2c. stamp for Illustrated Catalogue of every- 
thing nobby in Gentlemen’s Wear. Bicycle, Tennis, 
and Athletic Outfits. Mention Harper's Weekly. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION of Pure Cod 
Liter Oil, with Hypophosphites, is a 
combination of two of the most valua- 
ble remedies in existence for the cure 
of Consumption and all Wasting Con- 
ditions ; is more generally recommend- 
ed and used by Physicians than any 
known remedy ; it gives most satisfac- 
tory results, and tones up the system ; 
and when the Consumptive has wasted 
away and loses hope, the Emulsion 
will speedily check the ravages of this 
terrible disease, and restore the sufferer 
to good health and happiness, This 
is equally true in regard to Rickets in 
Children, or Marasmusand Anemia in 
Adults, and all impoverished conditions 
of the bluod ; and especially desirable 
for Cclds and Chronic Coughs, as it 
will cure them more quickly than ordi- 
nary Specifics used, Palatable as milk. 


Sold by all Druggists. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘ 
“Teedle Yawcob Strauss.” 


TALECT BALLADS. By Crarves 


Fotten Apams. | Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth Extra, $1.00. 


] 





over, and read again with equal pleasure. There 


is a wholesome, homelike flavor abont many ofthe | 


f) ez BALLADS is a book to be read, laughed | 


ballads which is delightful.-Boston Sunday Times. 


Hope your genial and always we'eone humor | 
will long continue to delight the word to which | 
you have already contributed so much enjoy- | 


ment.—Oniver Wenpei. Houmes. 


sense embodied in their whimsical rhymes. 
The new volume contains some of Mr. Adams’s 
beat work.—Boston Courier. 

EEDLE YAWCOB STRAUSS came into the 
hearts of men to stay, and the public wil] be 
glad to have more of him.—Borton Common- 
wealth. 

VEN the pictures seem to be speaking and 
laughing in dialect expressions. It is one of 
the books. that will make a-hit, and is full of 
fun for all. Ohvo State Journal. 


HARLES FOLLEN ADAMS actually created a 
new character in literature, a type true to nature, 
aud full of fresh and ofiginal humor.—Beston 
Daily Advertiser, 


HESE verses are genuinely humorous, and have 
a flavor quite their own. © They are all in per- 
fect keeping with the character of the assumed 
spokesman.—Boston Journal. 


EST humor, we are told, is not far removed 
from tears, and we realize the fact once more 
in noting the simple tenderness of thexe little 
lyrics. —Philadelphia American. 


BOUNDING in good-humor, in solid hnman 
nature, aud unconscionsly preach a morality of 
kindness, of self-sacrifice, and domestic deyo- 
tion.—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


IKE the former volume, it is no more remark- 
able for the ekilfal handling of the Anglo-Teu- 
tonic dialect than for tender pathos and sound 
sense.—Detroit Free Press. 


EEDLE YAWCOB STRAUSS and Other Poems 
aroused an interest that was as gratifying as it 
was deserved. The present volume more than 
redeems the promise of excellence given by the 
first.—-Boston Budget. 


DAMS'S Dntch dialect verses are deliciously 

humorous, clean, and enjoyable. The illustra- 

tions by “Boz” are many and admirable. — 
‘ommercial Bulletin, 

ELICATE and sympathetic pathos that touches 

and charms to the same extent that his mirth- 


falness diverts. His volume is thoronghly good. 
—RBoston Sunday Gazette. catia 


UCH a volume is better for digestion after a 
hearty meal than any patent pills, however 


vouched for by a long line of dyspeptic preach- 
ers.—Zion's Herald (Boston). alti 
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CENTLEMEN’S 


FURNISHING GOODS. 


ROBES DE CHAMBRE, 
SMOKING AND STUDY JACKETS, 
Silk, Flannel, and Cheviot Pajamas, 

BATH ROBES, | 


Dress Shirts, Collars and Cuffs, Made to Order. 


SILK AND LINEN H’DK’F'S, . 
Lap Robes and Umbrellas. 


Proadooay K 19th ct. 
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ISTORY OF THE INQUISITION 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By 
Hewry Cnarves Lea. In Toren 
Vo.iumes. Vol. L, pp. xiv., 584; 
Vol. IL., pp. x., 588; Vol. IIL, pp. 
x., 736, sncluding an Index to the 
‘work. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $3 00 per volume. 


A landmark in the domain of American schol- 
arship.—N.Y. Times. . 

The first critical and dispassionate history of 
the Inquisition that has been written. ., . A great 
literary achievement, an invaluable gift to letters, 
and a noble monument to American scholarship. 
—N. Y. Tribune. ; 


IL. 
Amélie Rives. 
BROTHER TO DRAGONS, AND 
“OTHER OLD-TIME TALES. By 
AméELige Rives. pp. viii., 230. 
16mo, Cloth, Extra, $1 00. 

Amélie Rives is coming before the public with 
meteoric lustre. Her stories are as deliciously 
sweet and original in conception as are the val- 
leys of old Virginia, from which she draws her 
inspiration.— Albany Press, 


NEW ISSUES. 


JOYCE. A Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant. 8vo, 





ROE. s5cknbseueheans seus ineuiicessibnace cts. 
WILLIAM I., EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 
| Profusely Illustrated. 4to, Paper........ 10 cts. 
HERR PAULUS. ANovel. By Walter Besant. 
SN SR er cts. 
ONLY A CORAL GIRL. A Novel. By Ger- 
trude Forde. 8vo, Paper ................ 30 cts 
FOR THE RIGHT. A Romance. By Karl 
Emil Franzos, Given in English by Julie 
BRCL, BVO, PANO. 0v0 ea ssevs cab sevens 30 cta. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
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Studies of the Great West. Chicago. 
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London asa Literary Centre. First Paper. 

By R. R. Bowker. With 28 Portraits, including one 
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to the number ,; ~ 


In Far Lochaber. A Novel. 


By Witt1am Biaok ; 


Part V. 


|. A Winter in Algiers. Second Paper. 
By F. A. Briveman. Beautifully Ilustrated by the 
Author; 


Stories Complete in this Number: 
LAMENTATIONS OF JEREMIAH JOHNSON. By 
Rutn MoEnery Sroart; 
THE ADVENTURES OF TWO MEN. By Jetta D. 
Witting; 


| AN UNPROMISING MARRIAGE. By Annie Bige- 


LOW; 


Justice and Law in Russia. 
By Avpeurt F. Hearp, Author of The Russian Charch 
and Russian Dissent ;” 


Mount Skiddaw. A Sonnet. 
By Wittiam Worvswortu. With Illustration by 
ALFrep Parsons; j 


The Married Man. Old English Song. 
With Illustration by E. A. Ausey; 


The City of Denver. 


By Epwarpe Roseets. Profusely Illustrated ; 


Poetry: 
IF SO. By Rionarn E. Burton; 
WHY? By Améure Rives; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Grorer Witsitam Curtis. 
Lent and its Mortitications.—The Winter's Music.— 
The Opera and the Concerts. —Newspaper English, 
and Certain Tramps of the Language. 


Editor’s Study. 
By Witiiam Dean Howenss. 

The Share of the Catholic Church in the Blame of 
Persecution.—Galdos’s Study of a Resultant Char- 
acter in Modern Spain.—Konutouzof and Lincoln as 
Types of ‘T'rue Heroisin.—A New Old Poet.—A New 
Young Poet. 








Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Condreted by Cuartes Dopiey Warner, 
Tilustrations by C.S. Kxrnuarrand Abert E. Sterner. 





Literary Notes. 


By Lavrexon Hutton. 





HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
Postage Free to Subscribera in the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S WEEKLY.. 
Ss cocina otis a seh se oe nis 





Remittances should be made by Post -ofice Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of losa. 

When no time is ified, subscriptions will begin 
with the current ae." 

t@” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the tt- 
tles of between three and four thonsand volumes, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cente for postage. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 








EXTRACT of MEAT 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 


Sold by Store! Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MRAT CO., L't’d, London. 











Sold by druggists mail 
Sc. ET: Haseltine, Wena, Pa 





SALESMEN w20 Sein ueecier Sieees 
WAN TE Dscsreccrr ste ens 
Outfit th 


free. stam 
Mich. Pilate Go-, Gvand Maps las, Mich. 
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A POINT OF ETIQUETTE. 
Poriceman. “Here, ye dirty, low-down, lazy baste uf a loafer, git out uf this” (threateningly). 


“ Ain’t. ye goin’ to move ?” 


Tramp. “Yer don’t suppose I’m imperlite enough to git up and walk off while yer was till 


a-talking to me, do yer?” 





ACommon-Sense Remedy. 


In the matter of curatives what you 
want is something that will do its work 
while you continue to do yours—a 
remedy that will give you no incon- 
venience nor interfere with your busi- 
ness. Such a remedy is ALLoock’s 
PorovsP asters. These Plasters are 
purely vegetable and absolutely harm- 
less. They require no change of diet, 
and are not affected by wet or cold. 
Their action does not interfere with 
labor or business; you can toil and yet 
be cured while hard at work. They | fe 
are so pure that the youngest, the old- 
est, the most delicate person of either 


sex can use them with great benefit. | 


TROUT AND SALMON FISHING. 


Ask for ALLCOCK?S, and let 
no explanation or solicitation induce 
you to accept a substitute. 








RICH SILKS, SATINS, TULLES, 


LIGHT SILK-AND-WOOL, 
and ALL-WOOL FABRIOS for 
Wedding, Reception, Dinner, and 
Bridesmaids’ Costumes. 


- Correspondence solicited from all sections of 


the country rding Materials, Estima 
and Samples. tinea , ™ 


12628 Cheouwt St 











PARIS D AND MANTLES. 
MADAME JOSEPHINE GILLES ET CIE., 
17 Avenue de L’Opera, Paris. 
Many years with MAISON LAUR. Bastion well spoken. 


GRD See Pettteeoene make ee ee 
anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREx. Sona sions ‘Address, TRUEA CO, Augusta, Maine. 








W to Gur 
Sy 4 $e alp 










DISEASES 

awith the 

CuTICURA 

REMEDIES. 

7S MOST DISTRESS youns Ks d = 
<= etd ecqpomicaly, and 
Curtoura, and Curioura Dy. 
ternal, amd Pale, the tew toed 
pErerwenig aks oe of skin and blood 
Sold Curiocund, S0c.; Soar, 25c.; 
Resorvent, An the Porrer Dave anp 


to Gure Skin Diseases.” 
cha nd olly oe 
a 
Relief in one minate, for all pains and weak- 
im Cortovuna “ge maga Praster, the 
r Only petiAkitling plaster. 2c. 











‘We can sect commend the book.— 
Nation, N. Y. 
Y¥-RODS AND FLY-TACKLE. Sugges- 
tions as to their Manufacture and Use. By 
Henry P. Weis. Illustrated. Square 
8vo, Cloth, Illuminated, $2.50. 
Of great wipe. It will take its place as a standard 
authority. We ome commend it tov highly.— 


Forest and Stream, N 

Professional as = op amatenr rod and tackle 
makers will find t this ae invaluable. It contains a 
vast amount of information not to be found in any 


ing Gazette, London. 
This handsome book ought to delight fishermen, 
ROBE sre for more.—N. Y, 


A book without which 8 eae 8 lib 
jete.—American Field, Chien se 


The author has earned the aretitede of sans, 
whose name is ee Angler, N. 


A complete treatise > an expert,—SaTURDAY 
Evening Gazetre, Boston. 
HE AMERICAN SALMON- FISHERMAN. 
By Henry P, Writs, Author of “ Fly-Rods 
and Fly-Tackle,” With Illustrations and 
a Map. Square 8vo, Cloth, $1.00. 
It gives a vast amount of information both as to 


the best fishing localities and the best methods of 
taking fish.—Boston Traveller. 


Mr. — epeaks with an authority which will 


p> wp Bh ph gta Above all, he is the salmon- 


A careful study of ee book wonld go some way 
making a man a complete angler for the 


toward 
salmon.—Saturday Review, London. 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
eee rere fod ota pl pam 2 on mad 


and Canada, on recei; 
FUROP SUMMER TOURS 1888 
lith Season 
* . a and aes first class, all expenses included. 
pies ate from all care. Accomplished 


plete arrangements specially adapt- 





ed Mrs. Tonrjee will aperon 
ladies of the Sail on 8. 8. City of Rome. 
circular and ation address 


E. TOURJEE, Franklin Sq., Boston, 
“Who will personally accompany the party. 


WEEKLY. 





















































A SEVERE ILLNESS. 


Prrsictan (to ¢ 





‘escent patient). “My bill, sir, for attendance during your late illness.” 


Paritnt (looking over bill and turning white), “Great Scott! doctor, was I as sick as all that?” 





A&PERRINS 


FISH, 





Signature is on every bottle of the genuine, 


JOHN DUNCANS’ SONS, N. Y., 


AGENTS FOR THE UNITED apse 


THE NEW MODEL, 


OUR 


LATEST and BEST 










city and 
durability, 
and quality 
of work, it is 
unequalled, while 





NUF’G CO., 


Newsurcn, N. Y. 


te $8 a day. Samples worth $1.50, FREE. 
Lines not er the horees’ feet. Write Barw- 
eter’s Sarety Rein Hotpzs Co., Holly, Mich. 








FINE LINEN 


Writing Papers. 


If you want a Day Boox made to order, 
If you want a Jovena:. made to order, 

If you want a Casu Boox made to order, 
If you want a Leperr made to order, 

{ you want a Reooep made to order, 

If you want a Curox Boox made to order, 
If you want a Saues Boox made to — 


If you want Paper for Tyer-W RITKR use, 

If you want Writine Paper for any purpose, 

Ask Your SraTIONER OR PRINTER 

For “Linen Lepazr” Paper or 
m ~ om of Waiting” Paper, ~ 
made b: 


CRAN E BROS., 
WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Used by all SrationEns. 
Used by all Booxuinpers. 
Used by all Liruocraruxss, 
Used by all Patvrrrs, 
Sold by all Parxer Dearers. 





OUR TRADE-MARK. 
i eeesd pers have received the HIGHEST AWARD 


at four Wortp’s Fairs, and are recommended by all 
using them. Our papers may be known by the Jap- 
anese Cranes, which are our trade-mark, and are in 
water-mark in each sheet. Send for sample books. — 


IWwantT 


Tin full address and on receipt will send te my large 
LLUSTRATED UATALOGUEK of Fish ackle, 
Guns “yor hag = Base-Ball Goods, Boxing Gloves, 
Fencin Field Glasses, Telescopes, Ac., &c., 
which a porn be interest you and be of great ben- 
efit when you are ready to purchase. Extract from 
page 29—"Ontfit No. 2. Rod, 3 piece Bait, butt cap, 
guides, reel band, lancewood” tip, 40 yard plain Reel, 
100 feet Line No. 64, 3g doz assorted sizes Hooks to 
$1 b0. gut, 1 Float, 3 ringe dSinkers. Price, complete, 
Extract from page 80—‘ Onttit No. 15. Rod, 
8 piece six etrip split bamboo fly Rod, nickel monit- 
ings, 2 tips, all in grooved wooden form, 40 yard nic k- 
eled click Reel (flush handle) 50 yards braided water- 
proof silk fly Line, 1 doz. best trout Flies, 4 doz. Ho: ‘ka 
(assorted) on single gut. Price, complete, $9.25.’ 
Extract from page 49“ The Joslyn single breech-load- 
ing Shot Gun, 12 gauge, 30 inch barrel, weight, 5% Ibs. 
, boxed (ineluding 25 loaded paper ehells), $5.00." 
Any of the above will be sent on receipt of price.) 
pe as a jobber, been dealing in sporting goods for 
ad ag and now purpose to Rie you the bargains 
which my experience and facilities enable me to do. 
W. M. CORNWALL, 18 Warren St., N. ¥., P.O. Box 3165. 


1D ratSCHSISE FLOWER SEEDS 10¢- 


varietie empl Paid one, Binghamton, N 








IT PAY to sell our Rubber Stamps. Free Catalogue to 
agents, Cuanpirn & Fisure, Cleveland, O. 





fessional writing. 


and Comfortable Grip. Price 


BALL: POINTED PENS 


Hawerrr’s Parext—America, 295,395; Britain, 429). 


The most important improvement in Stee! Pens since firet introduced. For writing in every position—never 
scratch nor spurt—hold more ink and last longer. 


Seven sorta, suitable-for ledger, bold, rapid, or pro- 


Price $1.20 and $1.50 per gross. Buy.an assorted sample box for 25 cents, and choose a pen to suit your hand. 





The “ Federation Holders” not only Prevent the Pen from Blotting, but give a Firm 
, 15, & 20 Cents. To be had of all Stationers. 





Aids Bigeetieal Cone Dyspepsia. — 
Recommended by Eminent Physicians. 


The Best Tonic 


A Concentrated Liquid Extract of MALT and HOPS. 
anufactured by sperialty Dep’t, PHIL. BEST BREWING Co. 
Strengthens the System. — Restores Sound, Refreshing Sleep. 
Priceless to Nursing Mothers. 


For Sale by all Druggists. 














wielda'a pon sharp as a bayonet" 
"Chicago 


pecmeeetrere pert 


WONDERFULLY POPULAR. The Crowning Life Work of the late 
RE Memorial Edition. { AGENTS 
L 


OW PRICE. JUST OUT.' Wanted. 

among the Brilliant Men and Preud Ladies of the nation’s ca 
Hi John “ Charming in every line.”-Hon. H, L, 
“NY Tribune “ Extremely amusing.” -Toledo Blade, ge 
p tA * rim full of hemor Herald. “Pull of racy got. 


ap, Times, Geyoma Oban Aosaie Philada., Boston, or Chicago. 
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ACCIDENTS OF 


Travel, Sport, or Business, 


ARE INSURED AGAINST BY 











Z ORIGINAL 
“ ACCIDENT COMPANY 

OF AMERICA, 
H| LARGEST IN THE WORLD; 


ALSO, ii 
BEST OF LIFE COMPANIES. | 
Lowest Rates Consistent with Security. 
\ = are sufficient to 
3 TS ESOURCE pay AT ONCE 
|. the most enormous mass of claims that 
even great railroad and steamboat acci- 
dents can bring upon it. PAYS ALL 
CLAIMS, without discount, immedi- 
ately on receipt of satisfactory | eee 
MOST LIBERAL NON-FORFEITU RE 
provisions in all its policies. 
B\ PAID POLICY-HOLDERS $14,500,000. 
#| ASSETS, $9,584,000. 
: SURPLUS, $1,909,000. 


| JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres. RODNEY DENNIS, See. 




















i AMI, 
i Mi ay! Be < -) << fDi) i 
age mt | Nay | a 





VOLUME XXXII. NO. 1636, 


ONLY WHEN THE LIPs DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 
~The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 

incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months, 





JOHN E. HORRIS, Ass’t See. 


HOSKINS & SEWELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








“My! Elisha, how hospitable folks air here ; 
lunch—but what’s a schooner ?” 





NOT THAT KIND. 


what a pity we jest spent forty-nine cents for 


“Down ter hum they’re mostly tew-masters; Susan; but here they’re snares an’ delusions, 
J | smacks of deefferent kind—keep right along; dear.” 





BRASS & IRON BEDSTEADS | 


(Birmingham & London,) | 


American Warerooms : 


, 16 E. 15th Street, 
New York. 














Specialties in White 
rmuDwr a ' Enamelled Beds and 
Cribs. 











MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPP s’s! 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 








-GLuMBIA 


ICYCLES - 
OE =) ar “TRICYCLES 


SIMn 

= Fike ‘ TANDEMS 
sakes HIGHEST MS 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: FREE 
2 ——=¢ Pope Mra.Co. 
79 FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 
Branch !!i2 WARREN st. NEW YorRK 
_Houses' 29! WABASH AVE.CHICAGO 















giags, china, r, leather, &c. 1 
be ” for use. pwd cso ye scott We tte tc 


= | 
ae crab ite ee 
ussiaement Cee: Ss 


VICTOR BICYCLES, 
Tricycles, and Safeties 


Are best in every respect. 





Send for Catalogue. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 
BOSTON. 








ae 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


by Pecx’s Par. Improven 
Cusniongp Ear Drums 
Whispers net distinctly. 


ie the Hlustrated book & proofs, F REE. Address 
or voller on F, "HISCOX, 853 13 Broadway, N.Y. fain &. Paper. 


THIS INK IS MANUF'D BY 


J. 1 Bonnell & Co, (Limited), N.Y. 








the way we 














8: proce 2 stamps for catalogue of 
§: presses, type, cards, &c.,to fac- 
tory, Kelacy, y &Co.,Meriden, Ct 





“This, is the way we wash our 
“With PEARS" SOAP in the morning. 





wash our hands,’ 
“Wash our hands” 
‘Wash our hands” 
ands” 





PRESS, $3. Cirentar size, ate: | 
aii Newspaper size, $44. Type- 
setting easy, printed directions. 


F > 


LINEN. 





COLLARS & CUFFS 


DECKE 


BROTHERS’ 


MATONURLILESS 


PIANOS 


83 Union Square, N. Y. 








A, AGS SPALDING & BROS. 







for —— 7 
Tents Bicy * Bass 
Gymnastic and  Benting Cloth- 
fing, Caps, Shoes. rts, Belts, 
etc., of ihe finest enantey. 

Catalogue free upon 
G. SPALDING & BROS. 


at Broadway, 108 Madison 8t., 
_ New York. | Chicago, 








The plates of Harper's Weekly during the. War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voinmes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of ite 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carris “ge paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22; full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for Il- 
lustrated Circular to 
McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St. og C hic ago, Ill. 


"C. & 0.” 
Electric Motors, 


N Ran by current supplied 
from Street Electric f ght- 
ing circuits or batteries, 
SO, & CC. 
Electric Motor Co, 
| 90 South 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Taa= =" phacret rin 
8, Phot Oui 
for Amateurs, Fi peorgestwen: Bi 
YA Va&con Philadelp Pa. Tilus- 
ted price sty Send for Special Barguin Lists, 
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SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER's WE 


GENERAL GRANT AT THE FRONT.—Dnravy 
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